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THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1953 


Howse or Representatives, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Whittier Colk ge, W hittier. Calif. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., Representative 
William S. Hill presiding. 

Present: : Representatives Hill (presiding), Bramblett, Dague, 
Harvey, Belcher, McIntire, Harrison, Wampler, Grant, Abernethy, 
Albert, Polk, and Jones. 

Also present : Representative John Phillips, of California. 

Mr. Hitz. The committee will come to order. This is the last meet- 
ing that we are holding on the west coast by the Committee on Agri- 
culture. The chairman of our committee was unable to attend this 
hearing. I am glad to be here. All the members of this Agriculture 
Committee are also glad to be here. We are happy to be in California. 
We have had a great time on the west coast, including Oregon and 
California, even if the weather has been cloudy once or twice. We are 
used to that in Colorado. I think I should begin by telling you first 
of all that we have held some 50 or 60 meetings all over these United 
States. 

The purpose of the meetings is to provide an opportunity for farm- 
ers from the agriculture standpoint to stand before this committee, 
at home, and in their own community, and to tell in their own way 
what they think should be done on our agriculture program; the 
changes that should be made and progress that they think is necessary. 
One of the reasons for this is that our basic law on agriculture expires 
next year. So new legislation or extension of the present legislation 
must be made. In California you are fortunate in having a member 
on this committee, and you have had for years gone by. 

I think the first Congressman I would like to introduce was a mem- 
ber of the Agriculture Committee some time ago; then he was pro- 
moted to the Appropriations Committee. He served on the committee 
with me, and I served with him, and I would like to have him say a 
word. He was a very valuable member of this committee and we all 
hated to see him move over to the Appropriations Committee—John 
Phillips. 

In addition to that we have a member now active, hard working, and 
also a valuable member who really assists us in many, many ways on 
and in our committee work, and that is Mr. Ernest Bramblett. Let me 
say that it is through his hard work and his attention to these hearings 
that we have been able to have such wonderful hearings in California. 
They have been absolutely beyond anyone’s expectations. All our 
hearings have been, shall I say, par excellence, and fine testimony has 
been given. 

2123 
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7 he test mony. as vou Ww ll notice. 1s now being taken down. Every 
word that 5 a l 1 rinte | 1! i report, and you will he able to get 
opies by writing to the secretary of the House Agriculture Commit- 
rer, sitting by the reporter, will have charge of the 


tee. Mr. Heimberger, sitting , 
printing and distribution of the hearings, so everyone here, or any of 
i friends who wish a copy of the hearings, not only California 
ughout the whole United States, may have a copy upon request, 


I don’t tl : there ny reason for following the protocol or 
orit ntroducing the committee, so I will begin at my left. 
Che first gentleman is Mr. W mpler, a Representative from the great 
State of Virginia. Next is Clifford McIntire, from Maine; Paul Jones, 
from M uri: Jim Polk, of Ohio: Carl Albert. from Oklahoma. 
Mississippi is next, Tom Abernethy; the senior member on the Demo 
itic side. my good friend, George Grant from Alabama. 


On n \ right, another Oklahoman, Page Belcher. Krom my neigh- 
boring State to the east of u » my vood friend Robert Harrison from 
h Harvey. of Indiana; Paul Dague, of Penn- 





Nebraska. Next is Ra 
vyivania:and my good friend Charles Hoeven. of Lowa. Iam William 
Hill from Col rado. 

We are ( ne to follow om usual custom. which is to give those who 


represent areas or dist or statewide organizations S$ minutes, and 

those individuals who represent the same type of agriculture as the 
1 1 1} } ] : : 

previous witness will be called next. and they will be given 4 minutes. 


That doesn’t mean that vou ean’ hle 10 or 15 pages, if it takes that 
long to tell what is wrong with your particular type of agriculture. 


You may, and the secretary will have your statement printed in the 
( ra. 
If you ask for pern on to file a statement even if you do not 
ppeara 1 withess, we W ll be glad to nelude it 1 the hearings upon 
eque { 


The first witness that I have on my list appears for 2 organizations, 
l as representative of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce Agri- 
culture Committee, and also for the California Walnut Growers Asso- 


on, Mr. \W Hi im C, q esc] Gis 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. TESCHE, CHAIRMAN, LOS ANGELES 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ALSO REPRESENTING THE CALI- 
FORNIA WALNUT GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Tescur. I beg your indulgence, Mr. Chairman. I have two 
statements. I am W. C. Tesche, general manager of the California 
Walnut Growers Association and also chairman of the agriculture 
ommittee of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, and the state- 
ment by that latter body [ would lke to give first. 

Southern California is honored by your committee’s visit, and in 
keeping with the spirit of the community a welcome is extended by the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, the first such organization in the 
ountry to establish a well-staffed agricultural service department. 
Moreover, it is also appropriate that the opening statement be sub- 
mitted by the agricultural committee of the chamber. This group 
has been active for 50 years, and its membership of 150 key indi- 
viduals represents more completely than any other in this area the 
farming industries, services, and organizations which comprise the 


f 
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very diversified agriculture of southern California. And California, 
with its 200 commercial crops, exemplifies the greatest agricultural] 
diversity mn the Nation 

Twelve counties with 56,000 farms comprise this southern area 
They produced crops and livestock last vear valued at sli, billion. 
Kleven of them are among the top 50 agricultural counties in the 
United States, and Los Angeles County itself, despite tremendous in 
dustrial e Xpansion an da population of 44% millions, retained its posi 
tion as the col intry” s leadn g agricu Utural county ul til as late as 1950. 
since the Th it hs iS dec] lin ed to sec ond or third posit ion. 

In the face of such size and diversity, it would be presumptuous 
for the eee tad agricultural committee to espouse either overall or 
specific assistance programs for the farming industries it represents, 
Fach industry must speak for itself if it can. Each farmer will neces 
sarily bespeak his own view Si However, certain obser Vations, perti- 
nent to your agenda, ire in order. 

The agriculture of this area did not grow to its dominant position 
as a result of Government support or assistance programs, helpful as 
they have been on occasion. Considering the extent of its agricultural 
production, southern California may possibly have peceerigs less direct 
aid and s upport than any other im portant farming’ area. 

To put it another way, farmers in this area have relied upon self- 
help to solve most of the problems suid during this striking 
agricultural development—upon ingenuity and upon both coopera- 
tive effort and individual enterprise. Reclamation of the desert, de 
velopment and use of water resources, and the organization of great 
cooperative and private marketing and supply agencies are some of 
the conspicuous e Vit le neces of this spirit. The Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce has been a leader in fostering this reliance upon self- 
help. 

Without trespassing upon the immediate needs, views, or prerog- 
atives of the industries which will appear before you, we are impelled 
to express a strong hope that as a result of your studies, and as fast as 
circumstances and orderly adjustments will permit, agriculture may 
move away from dependence upon inflexible high supports and the 
inevitable—and we mean inevitable production and marketing con- 
trols which must necessarily follow. 

However, specialty agricultural areas like this are entitled to serious 
consideration, and we ask that Congress be not altogether preoccupied 
with the ptoblems besetting the so-called basic crops or with those 
programs based upon the hich sup port and rig) id controls philosophy. 
Sound Government assistance to areas such as ours falls generally 
into two categories: First, legislation which provides the “climate” 
under which farmers may develop to the fullest their own produc- 
tion and marketing programs; second, that which provides services 
and machinery for projects which by their nature cannot be handled 
by farmers alone. 

Exemplifying the first category is legislation authorizing industry 
marketing agreements and orders of the kind which have contributed 
greatly to the stability of many of our important specialty crops, 
and which may well be utilized by others; legislation permitting 
farmers to maintain and strengthen their own credit agencies as sup- 
plements to the private banks which have also serviced this area so 
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well; legislation and aggressive action thereunder to assist priv: ite 
marketing agencies in reestablishing badly needed export markets, and 
so on. 

The second category is well exemplified by soil and water conserva- 
tion and flood control. In this connection it may be stated emphati- 
cally that farmers of this area do not favor Government payments for 
practices such as covercropping, rotations, and so forth. In other 
words, good farming brings its own reward and our farmers are re- 
luctant to receive Government bounty for normal farm practices. 

However, our conservation district leaders, and we have some out 
standing projects, urge that the valuable technical service rendered 
them by the United States Department of Agriculture be continued; 
further, that any Government credit or payments for conservation 
practices which may be made available be limited to permanent soil 
conservation and flood control structures, and for the most part to 
those needed in group or community projects. 

Finally, there is further emphatic agreement here that the soil-con 
servation program should not be used as a device for production limi 
tations imposed as a result of price supports. 

Now, if I may, I would like to speak for the walnut industry. This 
statement is presented on behalf of the California Walnut Growers 
Association, a farmers’ marketing cooperative owned by 11,000 grow- 


ers, Which handles 78 percent of the State’s production. The policy 
positions expressed herein have been approved in principle by the aeae- 
ciation’s directors. Walnuts are an important horticultur: al ¢ rop with 


a market value of $30 million to $35 million per year, and among tree 
crops in California, walnut acreage is second only to oranges. 

As its record of performance indicates, the walnut industry has 
reac rye its present strong position largely through its own ingenuity 
and a very high degree of cooperative effort. During the past 20 
vase: the Government has materially aided and supplemented these 
efforts, mainly by means of the outst: anding| successful walnut mar 
keting agreement and order first instituted in 1933, and probably the 
oldest program of its kind now in effect. Thus the walnut industry 
has developed the machinery which, by market stabilization and the 
orderly disposal of surpluses, it can large ly control and guide its own 
destiny. 

In occasional difficult years, financial assistance in the form of benefit 
payments from section 32 funds has been rendered by the Government, 
covering in part the losses sustained from the diversion of surplus 
merchantable walnuts to shelling, export, or to industrial byproducts 
such as — oil. While this financial assistance has been most 
helpful, at no time excepting during the war years has the industry 
e njoyed more than a 70 to 75 percent of parity return, and in most years 
it has been down around 60 percent. 

The preponderance of opinion in our industry favors a system of 
supports which provides full flexibility in meeting the varying needs 
of the national economy and spec ifie crops, such supports to be at 
relatively low levels. Our industry leaders do not subscribe to the 
system of inflexible supports at such high levels as will guarantee 
profits to farmers. ‘The inevitable result is a burden upon the national 
economy, distortions within the agricultural economy, and the impo- 
sition upon farmers of production and marketing limitations. 
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Government supports should, on the other hand, be at minimum 
levels sufficient to maintain an inherently vigorous agriculture of 
sufficient size to meet the food requirements of the American people 
and of others who may depend In part upon this country. 

Our walnut industry further believes that any system of support 
or ad should be applicable to all agricultural industries, though ob- 
viously not by any single device. The present system reflects sharp 
and economically unsound discriminations in favor of some crops 
and against others and is intolerable to most farmers in a diversified 
State like California. 

Speaking for our own industry, we feel that the maintenance of 
and some improvement in the marketing agreement and order legisla- 
tion is of paramount importance. Many other industries might profit- 
ably avail themselves of this type of self help stabilization, in our 
opinion. 

Related closely to such operations are the supplementary aids and 
protections offered by section 52 funds derived from customs duties, 
and from section 22 which proy ides protection against excessive im- 


ports, The walnut industry has been the beneficiary of section 32 
iunds, but makes a point of not seeking such assistance except when 
absolutely necessary: in fact, is inclined to take more pride in its ac- 


complishments without such assistance than in those years when crop 
or marketing conditions make some supplementary aids necessary. 

The walnut industry is constantly vulnerable to competition by 
imports of shelled walnuts from abroad. <A fair volume from the 
Mediterranean Basin can find a home in this country without exces- 
sive disturbance to the domestic market. On the other hand, large 
quantities will definitely depress the income of American farmers, 
and our greatest fear at the moment is that should trade be resumed 
with China, an inevitable flood of cheap Manchurian walnuts will fol- 
low, With serious damage to our domestic industry as well as to the 
more stable European sources of supply. 

Aggressive protective action under section 22 is essential. For 
many years the case seemed hopeless, and Washington was indiffer- 
ent to the use of section 22 authority. During the past few years 
however, the departments of government sharing the responsibilities 
in connection with section 22 administration have been much more 
alert. and relief has been oranted to several of our companion in- 
dustries. Prompt and effective relief under section 22 must be avail- 
able in the years ahead if our marketing programs are to be protected 
against burdensome import competition. 

These are some of the views of the walnut industry, which by its 
own accomplishments has demonstrated that, by and large, the best 
Government assistance is that which encourages farmers to solve their 
own problems, and which furnishes only those protections which are 
made necessary by emergencies over which they have no control. 

Mr. Hiww. Thank you very much, Mr. Tesche, for an excellent 
statement. In looking over my list I see no individuals who wish to 
testify on the walnut growers’ industry. Are there any individuals 
who wish to say a word on walnuts ? 

( No response. ) 

The next witness is Mr. A. J. McFadden, president of the Agricul- 
tural Council of California. Under our rules he has 8 minutes. 

38490—54— pt. 14 2 
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STATEMENT OF A. J. McFADDEN, PRESIDENT, AGRICULTURAL 
COUNCIL OF CALIFORNIA, SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


Mr. McFappen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 


] 


nd John Phillips, for whom I have voted for so many times that the 


memory of man runneth not to the contrary. As your chairman 
stated, I am appearing as president of the Agricultural Council of 
California, an organization of some 38 farmer cooperatives with a 
history of 30 years of operation. We represent about 70,000 farmers 
and do an annual business of about $475 million. 

I am submitting a letter which was sent to President Eisenhower 
by resolution of our directors in March. I apologize to your com- 


mittee that this is a letter to the President, and not a letter to your 
committee. I am sure you understand that we do not meet often, 
and this embodies our se timer ts, and the refore we are using it on this 
occasion. I can assure vou tl hat the sentiments of our people have not 
( hanged any since the d: ite of this lette r, and are as herein stated. 

Our membership by and large is not too much interested in price 
supports. Those industries in our membership who are interested in 
price supports will spe ak for themselves. Where price supports are 
set up in the new farm < rot nz: ition we are interested that California 
shall vet an even bre: vk with other states of the Union insofar as it 
seems poss ble and pré icticable 

We would like to bear down quite he avily on the necessity for the 


cult vation of our fore on m irkets. Our » spec alty crops need them, 
In a cood many mn stances, al d the foreign mark ets are of creat help 
to us. We would like to see a climate in Washington which pays a 


little more attention to the farmers in our State and the other States 
and mavbe a little less attention to the Italian farmers growing garlic 
in t] e Po Valley, as some of you may have a recollection of an incident 
in the last year where they seemed to vet more recognition than some 
of our farmers here in California. 

We would also like to call to your atte ntion as veheme ntly as we 
can to our belief that research in agricultural matters is a matter that 
pays off ve ry well to many crops in the United States, and we think 
that that s hould | be pros ecuted as vigorously as possible. 

The third thing I would like to call to your attention is one to 
which Mr. Tesche has alluded, and that is the matter of marketing 
agreements which, as you all know, are administered by the farmers 
themse _— and call for a very minimum amount of Government funds 
for their assistance. Ithinkthat I can state without fear of contradic- 
tion ths ut tt e membersh ip of the Agricultural Council of California has 
used this vehicle for furthering the business of themselves to perhaps 
a greater extent than all the rest of the United States put together, 
and that is only natural because of the fact that we raise very largely 
what are called specialty crops. such as walnuts and lettuce and citrus, 
both lemons and oranges, and almonds and other fruits of that nature. 

Our experience with these marketing agreements has been very 
satisfactory. They have increased our markets, they have enabled 
us to advertise our produce, and they have leveled out the peaks and 
gluts in the marketing season. So we hope that the new farm bill 
will continue to provide for these organizations and perhaps broaden 
the machinery by which they are under operation. 
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We also want to emphasize our approval of the method taken by 
your committee in laying the foundation for the formulation of a 
new farm program. We believe that the methods you are taking and 
the method which the Secretary, Mr. Benson, is taking, are what the 
farmers think over the United States is the right method and we are 
certainly against any political demonstrations. 

We are not going to stage any marches on Washington or try to 
intimidate any of you people. We will leave it to you to hold these 
hearings and formulate your conclusions on the basis of what you 
find out. I think that is the right way to do it and I think our people 


will be satisfied if that method is followed throughout the whole pro- 
ceedings. 
(The document referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL COUNCIL OF CALIFORNIA, SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


The House of Representatives Agriculture Committee was told today that the 
Agricultural Council of California heartily endorses Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Benson in his attempts to arrive at sound solutions to the Nation’s many 
farm problems. The council represents more than half of California’s 140,000 
farmers. 

Meeting at Whittier on their cross-country tour to obtain farmers’ reactions 
to the current agricultural situation, the committee members were informed 
that “the agricultural council decries recent political moves apparently designed 
to interfere with the orderly investigations and deliberations which must neces 
sarily precede formulation of a sound farm policy 

“We feel most strongly that economic conditions calling perhaps for emer 
gency governmental action should not be made the basis for adoption of long 
term plans which will aggravate current difficulties. It is indeed pointless to 
embark upon programs which create more problems than they solve 

“Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson is to be highly commended for his 
resolute stand in refusing to be stampeded by pressure groups seeking special 
favors. His attitude insures that the farm program proposed to Congress will 
be based on his honest concept of what are the best solutions for agriculture 
and the Nation as a whole. We call upon all farmers to cooperate in good faith 
with Secretary Benson so that conclusions may be reached which are based on 
economic—not political—considerations.” 

The position of the agricultural council was presented by its president, A. J. 
McFadden of Santa Ana. 





AGRICULTURAL COUNCIL oF CALIFORNIA, 
Sacramento, Calif., March 8, 1958. 
Hon. Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: The Agricultural Council of California is 
composed of 38 commodity farm organizations of this State and represents in its 
membership about 70,000 California farm homes. You will note from this letter- 
head that all of the strong and, we believe, nationally known marketing associa- 
tions of California are members of our council, and the stability of the group is 
evidenced by the fact that we have been in continuous operation for more than 
oo years 

At our legislative meeting now being held in Sacramento, we have passed a 
resolution approving the efforts of your Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft 

Jenson, and the farm policies he has recently announced through the press 
and elsewhere in the administration’s endeavors to bring added stability to the 
agriculture of the Nation. We feel that in these early stages of the development 
of what promises to be a new approach to our farm problems, he merits the 
support and encouragement of the agricultural industry of the country. We 
want to assure you that he has such support from this organization. 

Respectfully yours, 
A. J. McFanpen, President. 
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Mr. Hii. Thank you, Mr. McFadden. I overlooked one thing. We 
are in the district of our good friend Pat Hillings. He made these 
arrangements and has given every assistance possible, but found it 
impossible to be here. His secretary, Mr. William Price, is here. If ] 
recall he is a cood looking young fellow. Will you stand, please ? 
hank you. 

Mr. Price. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Hillings, as you said, 
necessarily absent from the State of California, but he asked me to 
extend his greetings to you and the members of the committee and 
express his gratitude for the fine work that you are doing in surveying 
the agricultural problems throughout the United States. Incidentally, 
I think the members of the committee might be interested in knowing 
that they are sitting on the campus of Whittier College which has a 
famous alumnus, now the Vice President of the United States, Richard 
Nixon. He is also necessarily absent from the United States, as you 
well know. 

Mr. Hitw. Thank you very much. Will vou tell Pat that we all 


ippreciate his fine and splendid cooperation that he has given our 
committee. The next witness is Paul S. Armstrong, general manager 


of Sunkist Growers, Inc., Los Angeles. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL 8S. ARMSTRONG, GENERAL MANAGER, 
SUNKIST GROWERS, INC., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. ArmstronG. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am Paul Armstrong, general manager of the Sunkist Growers, a 
cooperative organization of about 13,500 growers marketing citrus 
fruits, namely oranges, lemons, and grapefruit, and doing an annual 
business of about $160 million or S175 million. 

We; ire p yle “As sed to be recos onze “( by the House Agr iculture Commit- 
tee es ing its series of hearings and we are taking advantage of this 
opportunity to present a brief statement. 

Citrus fruits comprise 40 percent of the total fruits consumed in 
the United States. In California citrus is the leading fruit crop and 
ranks third behind cotton and hay in farm value among the numerous 
commercial crops produced in this State. 

Citrus production in the United States has grown from a level of 
25 million boxes during World War I to a level of 180 million boxes 
now. Further increases, particularly in Florida, are indicated. This 
product is the prince ipal source of vitamin C for civilians, the mili- 
tary, and friendly foreign nations. 

Governmental action programs have been in the field of marketing 
agreements which were instituted as early as 1933 by the citrus indus- 
try; periodic school-lunch programs, and export payment plans since 
World War II. The export payment programs have been justified on 
the basis of a foreign demand built over many years by the industry 
and which can now be handled on an adequate scale only through ex- 
port payments because of a lack of dollar exchange. 

The citrus industry has been substantially aided over many years 
through research in the fields of production, handling, processing, 
and distribution. Such work should be well coordinated between 
Federal and State agencies with the Federal agencies having prime 
responsibility in the field of basic research and the State agencies 
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in applied research particularly relating to each area of production. 
The departments of the Government long established, such as For- 
estry, Home Economics, Plant Industry, Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice, Farm Credit Administration, and others have aided the industry 
in its self-help program. 

Citrus has not had a support price plan but has developed increased 
consumer demand through advertising, merchandising, improved han- 
dling, and diversification of a part of the crop into many products 
such as single strength juice and frozen concentrate. All of these 
products, including fresh citrus fruits, are available in practically all 
areas at all seasons of the year to consumers at reasonable prices. 

We do not seek any s ionifie: ant changes in Government services or 
in the Federal laws which are applicable to this industry. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hitt. Thank you, Mr. Armstrong. The way the secretary has 
handed this to me, we don’t have any individuals who have anything 
to say on the sale of California citrus fruits. 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Ruston would like to present a statement, and not 
being here this morning, would like to have that in the record later on 
in the hearing. 

fr. Hitn. Very well. Our next witness is Mr. MacDonald. 


STATEMENT OF HUGH J. MacDONALD, CITRUS PRODUCER, 
RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 


Mr. MacDonaup. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am Hugh MacDonald, a citrus producer in Riverside County, an in- 
dependent, I might add. If the citrus producer is going to survive 
as an individual farmer, he must in some way be guaranteed cost of 
production. When ceiling prices were in e ffect the middleman’s profit 
was controlled, giving the producer cost of producti on and a living. 

Today, in the case of lemons here in southern California, they are 
selling for 17 cents a <enand and the producer is doing well to receive 
3 cents a pound. The same is true with oranges, if they are not being 


used as leaders. The Interstate Commerce Commission regulates the 
price on transportat ion of products so that the carrier receives a profit 
whether the a is even makin o the cost of the freight. If the 
carriers are guaranteed a profit by the ICC, why shouldn’t the farmer 


be ouari evi. profit by some higher body ? 
Thank you. 


Mr. Hitz. Mr. George Kellogg. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE KELLOGG, ORANGE COUNTY FARM 
BUREAU, ORANGE, CALIF. 


Mr. Ketuoaa. I am the past president of the Orange C ounty Farm 
Bureau. I think it appropriate that I follow Mr. Armstrong because 
Orange County happens to produce about 50 percent of the Valencia 
oranges that are raised in California. This se rag that I have is 
not entirely relative to oranges but I do think it is an ap propriate 
place for it. This resolution was passed by the o of directors of 
our farm bureau last Thursday. ‘Today most of them are in the State 
convention at San Jose and they de legated me to appear for them. 
The following is a true copy of a resolution adopted by the board of 
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directors of the Orange County Farm Bureau on November 5, 1953. 

Previous to its adoption there had been held a series of meetings 
of members of the organization in nine community centers and also 
everal panel discussions or other consideration of national farm 
policy in commodity group gatherings or on other occasions. Addi- 
1 onally, questionnaires had been sent to the membership and the 
f ets results of this poll are incorporated in the thoughts of the reso- 


1] tion. 

Orange County Farm Bureau is composed of approximately 3.000 
farm families and has been organized and functioning in the county 
continuously 35 years. Reading: | 

Git ers of many of the Nat ’s agricultural crops not included in price- 
support programs find themselves caught between prices for their products far 
below “parity price ind constantly creasing costs of equipment and supplies 
necessary I ralsil thelr cro] 


it is evident that high support prices paid growers of certain crops have 
ted heavily to a gene ncrease in the costs of these necessary items 
of product nd also that crops supported in price by the Government are 
sold to a large extent to other producers that receive no support 

This situation is accentuated by many forms of selective price supports to in- 

try as well as other governmental expenditures: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be informed of the general eco- 
I picture confronting the Orange County farmer 


That these farmers reiterate their strong belief in a free production and mar- 





Keting system. 

However, that, should the policy of price support be continued on any part of 
griculture’s products, it be extended to include them all; and 

Phat such price supports on all commodities, basic or otherwise, be high 
enough to prevent economic ruin and disaster to the farmer, yet low enough not 


to encourage overproduction and waste 


J. C. MARKS, 
Eavecutive NSecre tary. 

As an individual I wish to express My thought to you. First, I 
want to commend the President and the Secretary of Agriculture 
because I think we have got for one of the first times a man who 

lerstands the farmers’ problems in your Secretary of Agriculture. 
I believe that most of the farmers are behind him 100 percent. 

Second, I want to say to you that I believe that it can be done, that 
we can take agriculture, the problems of agriculture, out of politics. 
I don’t think you, as a group of men who are elected by a group of 
people, should be hav Ing hearings at the present time. There was a 
time when our banks were a method of political reaction and admin- 
istrations were ele ted because of banks and bec ause of the way they 
were handled. 

Today the bank is out of the picture. We have a Banking Act that 
makes these members appointed for a period of 12 years and we 
don’t pay much attention to the banks any more. It is my personal 
opinion that an act*by Congress should put up a group of people 
similar to our banking group “who are not subject to political pressure. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Huu, Thank you. Our next witness is Mr. Kratka. 





ee 
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STATEMENT OF BRUCE KRATKA, RIPLEY, CALIF., FOR THE 
RIVERSIDE COUNTY FARM BUREAIU, INC. 


Mr. Krarka. Gentlemen. J bring a resolution that was passed by 

> » on ’ , . p = * 

the Riverside County Farm Bureau on the problems of agriculture 
as we see them. I quote: 


It is the feeling of the Riverside County Furm Bureau that the American 
economy should be returned to free competition as soon as practicable. 
This should apply to business, industry, agriculture, and labor In the mean- 
time, however, we recognize that certain forms of governmehtal subsidies, guar- 
inties, et cetera, will undoubtedly have to be maintained in the American economy 
on a temporary basis while any such transition as that suggested above is being 
mace 


In implem ing the above general statement we recommend the following 


ecific action a cle 
l. Gradually eliminate e supports on all commodities starting at once with 
e abandon nt o gh, rigid supports that promote surpluses which represent 


the basic problem in agriculture 
2. Substitute flexible supports on basic and storable commodities at reduced 





} } h \ 
eveis which Wi not encourace over etion 

3. Insist on a national policy of ine1 ing international trade in order that 
surpluses may be transferred from storage to stomachs or backs In so doing 
we must recognize that the United States, as well as various other nations, must 


ooperate on cutting down artificial restrictions to healthy international trade 
The question of tariff and trade restrictions should be viewed from the position 
of the national welfare rather than on the basis of regional, local, or specific 
crop considerations 

4, We feel that the responsibility for maintaining the fertility of the soil is 
basically that of the farmer himself Any Government assistance in this matter 
should be administered and financed locally as far as possible and, under no 
circumstances, should Government pay farmers for what would be normal soil 
conservation practices 

5. We feel that our capital needs in agriculture are adequately met by our 
present credit and banking structures 


6. Since water and the control of water is a necessity to growth and develop- 
ent, it is necessary to impound, divert, and store it We believe these should 
he local and State functions in the main, with the Federal Government lending 
dvice, technical and financial aid We also believe that all projects should be 


aesigned to pay out in 2 definite number of years, 

We believe that we sh ould conserve Government by limiting our requests for 
Government aids and functions. For each additional service we request from 
Government more nonproductive workers must be supported by taxes. We must 
remember that we are the Government and that we must pay for what we get. 

Adopted by the board of directors, at the Riverside County Farm Bureau 
meeting at Beaumont, Calif., on November 3, 1955. 


Mr. Hinz. Thank you. The next witness is C. A. Griffith. 


STATEMENT OF C. A. GRIFFITH, CHAIRMAN, STATE WATER 
RESOURCES BOARD, SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


Mr. Grrrrira. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
have been a farmer and irrigator in the San Gabriel Valley, Azusa, 
for over 40 years, and as such have had an opportunity to study and 
observe the relationship between proper management of upstream 
areas in the mountains and water for irrigation. 
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All I want to say to you gentlemen is this: Our forests and the 
upstream waterways are responsible for replenishment of our under- 
ground reservoirs and also streamflows. Disastrous fires immediately 
affect our water supply. This committee and Congress should 
strengthen the hands and arms of the Forestry Service so that we may 
be free from disastrous fires, free from the silting of our stream beds, 
ind therefore increase the natural resources in ¢ ‘alifor nia. 

Our agriculture would cease, dry up, and blow away if it were 
not for our water. Anything that we can do to help that situation 
and strengthen, through the conservation of water, the economy of 
the State, adds to the strength of all of us. 


Mr. Hinn. Thank you, Mr. Griffith. I might add, get Griffith, 


that in the last Sess} of th eaoune, the 1st session of the 83d 
Congress, we passed the first legislation providing for the organi 
zation of watershed development and provection, and we also set 
iside finances for 50 watershed sections in the various parts of these 


Dnited States and $5 million will begin the development of just ex 
actly what I felt all the time, « ‘coming from Colorado, ; should be done. 
If we are going to exist in these Western States, there is one thing 


that we must do, and that is not only prevent Hoods—that is just 
one—we must have legislation that prevents the destruction of our 
watersheds. I think we are just beginning. 


We felt that was a real step made by the 83d Congress when they 
set that organization in motion. It fits all the suggestions thus 
far made that the local communities and counties and districts should 
organize together, with the benefit of financial and technical assist- 
ance from the Federal Governme nt. So your district must be organ- 
ized and you must share in the maintenance and responsibility, espe- 
‘ lly financially, of deve loping the watershed. 

“We have Mrs. Laura Shephard, Imperial Valley Beekeepers Asso- 


ciation. That is a wonderful job. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. LAURA SHEPHARD, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE FOR CONTROL OF HONEY IMPORTS, AND SECRE- 
TARY, IMPERIAL VALLEY BEEKEEPERS ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. Suepnarp. This committee, I think some of them, are ac- 
quainted with me. I am Laura Shephard, of the Imperial Valley, 
representing the Imperial Valley Beekeepers Association and the 
National Committee for Control of Honey Imports. I have some 
5,000 hives of bees in the Imperial County. Since the death of my 
husband last July I have the complete responsibility. I am a pro- 
ducer and I speak only for producers. 

In this paper that I am passing out T have figures so that I would 
request your close attention to the figures. I would like to make the 
case that I present this time factual. In 1949 this committee will 
remember that honey was placed in the farm bill for price supports 
from 60 to 90 percent of parity. When we discuss flexible parity we 
are discussing it from the point of view of experience. In other words, 
I am presenting a case study of the commodity under flexible parity 
and I am going to present it by means largely of figures. 

If you will examine on page 1 the schedule of prices beginning with 
the year 1947 and continuing through the year 1953, you will note 
that the price before 1950 was approximately 9 and 10 cents a pound 
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in Government-support prices and also in market prices of honey. 
You will note that after price support, which began in 1950, the prices 
remained approximately the same. 

In other words, the objective of enforcement of that particular 
legislation by those who administered it was evidently to make as 
little change in market prices as possible. That is not my under- 
standing of price support. My understanding of price support is 
that it is supposed to put a floor under the market and in most cases 
to raise it because it is seldom enacted in regard to any commodity 
unless the committee has the view that the market price is too low. 

In 1952, in order to check the nature of the price, I took the price 
of 1014 cents a pound on my own honey and I found that I would 
have to produce 78 pounds of honey per colony in order to break even. 
That made a gross income of $8.19 for honey. I think in the Imperial 
Valley we have a rather low-cost production area. You will note in 
these figures that in 1952 the support price rose from 60 percent of 
parity to 70 percent of parity. There is a little story behind that. It 
involves a oreat de: al of correspondence with Washington. 

Finally Mr. Cooley, who was then chairman of the committee, 
intervened in our favor and entered into correspondence with the 
Department with the idea of getting our support price raised. Con- 
cessions were made to this committee in the form of a ris se from 60 
percent of parity to 70 percent of parity, and you will note that that 
raised our average price to 11.4 cents per pound. 

However, in 1953, the support price was continued at 70 percent 
of parity, but the average price dropped to 10.5. That is a result 


of the erosion of the basing period which is a quality that may enter 
in the administration of the legislation based upon the idea that 
the basing period is the last 10 years. It is possible to drive the 


average price down to almost zero by continuous addition of low- 
priced years in the basing period. T hat is something that the com- 
mittee should consider rather seriously. 

That particular loophole of the farm bill has been closed to basic 
commodities but not to other commodities. In that correspondence 
in 1951 Mr. Hill of the department made a rather significant state- 
ment. He said—I have noted that on page 2 of my statement—he 
said that the price of honey was realistically related to market prices 
in order not to attract increased imports. 

Realistically related to market prices means that you go check 
on what the dealers want to pay and you make the Government pro- 
gram somewhat the same. It is a euphonious way of saying it, of 
course, but that is what it means. And not to attract increased im- 
ports means that imported honey then is a standard. In other words, 
eight anc in the farm bill are not used in the bill at all in governing 
the support price of honey, and additional standards are used, which 
makes a very interesting situation. 

I wish you would note on page 3 certain other statistics. The fact 
that honey is kept at 60 and 70 percent of parity would seem to indi- 
cate that there was a tremendous surplus of honey. But if you will 
note production figures, 228 million pounds, 207 million pounds, and 

) forth, you will see that the production of honey is not so large, 
andl hat there is consider: able variation in production, from 207 million 


pounds in 1948 to 273 million pounds in 1952. 


38490—54—pt. 14-——3 
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That variability in Pp oductio1 Ss not due to tl application of 

flexible parity. li due to weather. In 1952 we hac perfect weather 
over the United States for honey flow. In other years we didn’t. 

Lhe eTtore, a1 appl eatio of a low price to honey will not govern 


1e 
} 
\ 


1 Ze or the ere p. B t Wliil govern the nun ber of colonies in 
the United States. and you will see. if you examine those figures 


for the nul ber of ( olon eS OT Dé es. that the bee population has dropped 


| t can be woverned bv p1 e, SO lf is evident that the price floor 
f 


one not sat ory. Ilowever, you will note in 1953, 
\ | Lcicie we returned to a relat vely iormal production of 
51 lion pr In other words, our weather wasn’t good 
. The Department, however, has been steadily governing our 
ey program on the ba of surplus production when as a matter 
fact we don’t ive normal as irplus, rather a shortage. So 
loo thev s ped out y MON pounds ora commodity not 

DI product 


Chey exported it dey export subsidy. If you will turn to 
ge 4, I wish you would note that from 1947 through 1950 48 mil 





149 million pounds 
WET mported In oth \ is, OUl urp s thre uchout those years 


1) Imported surplus. 


were “In Grove ment proerams ane 


Qn imports, except in vears of abnormally high production, im- 
ts really make up the honey in Government programs. Some of 
vet a little bitter about it and wonder why the honey 

to be unloaded in Ne York Harbor, w] \ it ean't be exported 
to Europe under subsidy. Honey brought in from South America 


e | ted Stat It depresses the market in the United States. 
i en il honey oO! ts equl\ tlent exported to Europe under first 
cent subsidy then a 4-cent subsidy, then 3.6-cent subsidy, and 


t dep sses the Kurope t market ana igain the South American 
t heca Sout (merican honey is competitive with 


| ( I l \ ( on 5S 10 
pass leoislat wh ry in the Committees on Agriculture 
} ray ry)? | 5 ) lic oT econ OUltle will 
| eo the import p top vy. This price manipulation 
) of farm con { ) i 1 } 
( ‘ I 1 4 CO ( ex » Vv \ pre ire 1 
ry» Der 1? ( 1 ) ( Ol ) perce | ) Pel 1 Wn D4, 
( } thing i] 
1 


Mr. Hin Y¢ | ure you that the committee will carefully 


! ] ive Gl1V" IS 
| ad ment referre O IlOWS:) 
H \ ¢ S Pi I PARITY 
I Laura Shephard, chair n of the National Committee for Control of 
Honey Imports and secretary of e Imperial Valley Beekeepers Association. 
Si} the cde of my isband last July, I have the responsibility of operating 
(W) f es e Imp | Valley of California, a business which we 


have carried on for more than 20 years I produce honey for the wholesale 
market, and I speak only for producers 
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In 1949 Congress placed honey in the Agricultural Adjustment Act for price 
Support from 60 to 90 percent of parity After 4 ears of experience, I intel d 
lexible parity and to request this 

request that the Department of 
rriculture use a support price of 90 percent of parity for honey in 1954, and 
) the amendment of the ricultural Adjustment Act to place a support price 


to present a case study of a commodity under f 
committee to take the following action: (1) A 





of 100 percent of parity under honey in the future, to give honey the basing 
period for parity of previous legislation or the basing period of the last 10 years, 
whichever is higher, and to levy such duties upon honey as will bring the price 
of imported supplies of this commodity to parit 

When legislat on was enacted to give honey i pp rt rice Congress Was 
concerned with the value of the honeybee in pollination, and e consensus of 
opinion was that ther ould be such increase of bee population ; would 
give farmers additional pollination without burd g the Gove ent wit 
excessive supplies of hone It was ge) igreed by members of this com 

tee who took part in hearings on this subj that the price lid for hone 


Is purchase programs be 


by Production and Marketing Administration in variou 
fore 1949 was too low to finance the beekeeper properly, and that 





ery at price-s Ippol 
operations should change this conditior Cheref« it w 1 seem h rable 
for officials to administer this legislation in the spirit in whit it was enneted 
( ( Ce 
194 
14s 
194 g 
i 
l 
19 { 
4 t 
' . { ‘ 
Marke 


In 1951 Mr. Harold Cooley and other members became aware that there were 


grave errors in the administration of this legislation, and there was correspond 
ence With Production and Marketing Administration. At this time some corres- 
pondence also passed through the hands of the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, especially one very significant letter dated July 17, 1951, from 
Mr. Harold K. Hill to Senator Allen J. Ellender. It contained this extraordinary 
passage: 

In view of these several factors, the Department’s «de on with respect to 
honey operations was to use a price level realistically related to domestic 
market prices. The letter was to maximize sales in no le cl ne limit 
acquisitions by CCC relative to available outlets, and stal e domestic market 
prices at leve that would not attract increased | 


When officials rejected the eight points in the Agricultural Adjustment Act 


as a guide for determining the support price for honey and ibstituted the 
market price of honey and the price of imported honey, they made a grave deci 
sion. They determined to nullify an act of Congress without bringing the mat 


ter to the attention of Congress. Under flexible parity such administration is 
possible without violating the letter of the law 

That they are constant in their decision is indicated by the fact that the slight 
increase in the price of honey permitted in the 1952 program in deference to Mr 
Cooley and others of this committee was not continued in the 1953 program, and 
that the announcement of the 1953 program was accompanied by the statement 
that price support on honey was “interim financial assistance.” ‘This strange 
language can be understood only by noting that the average support price in 
1953 is 0.9 cent lower than in 1952 but that the percentage of parity in both 
years is 70 percent. It is the evident intention of officials to include years of 
low prices in the basing period for parity until parity itself is indefinitely reduced 
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n the direction of zero. This is an interesting loophole in the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act which has been closed for basic commodities but not for other 
commodities 

Honey programs are written in the Fruit and Vegetable Branch of Production 
and Marketing Administration, and Mr. S. R. Smith represented the Depart- 
ment at hearings on honey legislation April 27, 1949; therefore, his thonghts are of 
peculiar interest. He argued at that time that 90 percent of parity would give 
honey too high a price, but his computation of parity was based on honey in all 
types of containers. In honey programs parity was figured on honey only in 
bulk containers with consequent reduction, but we see no evidence that Mr. 
Smith has altered his opinion merely because the figures have changed. We 
believe that he h ressed such disagreement with the principle of price sup- 
port that he cannot administer with sympathy any legislation which has this 
purpost We hope that Mr. Smith will be brought before this committee to 

; views in detail. It is my own wish to be present at that time. 

Only a tremendous surplus of honey would justify the present manner of 
administering honey legislation. Note the following statistics from Production 
and Marketing Administration: 





eX] i h 5 


r j I C impt 
~— — 
Pounds 

ro 4 

] 4 235, 811, 417 

es S 419. 5 243, 939, 574 

l , 

1 218, 00 oo 
I I r juction and Market- 


\ 


It is evident that a low price for honey will reduce bee population, for there 
has been a steady decline in the number of colonies since 1947, but that the 
amount of honey produced varies, according to another factor. This factor is 
weather—just the right amount of rain during the growing season for the plants 
and just the right amount of fair weather during the honey flow. This is a 
factor which the theory of flexible parity neglects. So seldom is this perfect 
weather achieved throughout the Nation that only during 2 of the 7 years con- 
sidered does production reach the figure for consumption of honey in 1951 and 
1952, and the average annual production is only 235,000,999 pounds. The pro- 
duction of 1951 and 1952 is the greatest ever known in the history of the indus- 
try Note also that the average producer produces approximately 40 pounds 
per colony Honey normally is in shortage in the United States. 

Comparison of the figures for imported honey with the amount of honey han- 
dled in Government programs will show where officials find the surplus of honey. 
Again the statistics were furnished by Production and Marketing Administration: 








Sub ed 

‘ ; CCC ¥ ases| §& h - Imports 

. I ports (p pounds) 
1947 10, 851. 78 5 700. OOF 19, 529, 000 
1948 11, 592, 600 | 8, 519, 000 
1949 | 8, 963, 000 
1950 7, 361, 348 6, 786, 780 12, 581, 000 | 12, 018, 468 
1951 17, 754, 51 117, 754, 510 14, 175, 573 | 8, 741, 500 
1959 27° 000, 00 , | 30, 643, 426 | 8, 483, 000 
1953 = 3 25, 000, 000 4 2, 754, 521 


1 Bought from CCC 

2 Sold in the market at the beginning of 1953 marketing year. 

* Program canceled in October 

4Jan.1to Apr.1,1953. Imports are by calendar years and other figures by crop years—Apr. 1 to Mar. 31. 
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Summary of Government honey operations 


1947 
1948 
1949 f 
195) | 
1951 
1952 to Apr. 1, 19 6 42¢ 139 21 225, 405, 905 


Honey programs administered as if to remove a surplus of honey came to an 


abrupt halt in October 1953 when the export subsidy was canceled. Instead there 
was a shortage of honey in 1953, and from these deficient supplies 





25 million 


pounds already had been authorized for export A fallacious belief that honey 
was in surplus had motivated substraction from supplies before the size of the 
crop could be known. This points the way to a reasonable administration of 


the honey program ; a support price in 1954 of 90 percent of parity to the producer, 
a loan program to bring all surplus honey under ownership of CCC, and appraisal 
of the amount of the surplus at the end of the marketing year on March 31 so 
that disposal can be made at that time. We producers note with interest that 
the Department has not used school lunch as a means of disposal recently, but has 
preferred export Since there is no floor price for commodities for export, there 


s a possibility of abuse in this method of disposal Since producers must be 
Vigilant, if we successfully guard our interests and that of the Federal Govern 


ment, we Shall continue to view this means of disposal with concern 


The view of officials on honey imports is contradictory When this foreign 
honey enters the United States, they argue that the amount is negligible, but no 
sooner does it arrive in New York than it becomes such a huge surplus that bee 


keepers can have only 60 to 70 percent of parity. That it is the same honey or 
its equivalent does not disturb their logic; nor have they faced the fact that in 
years of normal production there would be no honey in Government programs if 


imported honey were not a factor. The beekeeper takes no responsibility for 
imported honey since this is beyond our control Actually it is not the volume 
of imported honey which is important, but its use by both dealers and officials as 
a price-setting factor. The way for Congress to avoid this dilemma is to enact 


H. R. 1427 and 8. 15388 which levies such duties as will bring the price of imported 
supplies of price-supported commodities to parity The Department is right 
that the problem is not volume but price, but the solution to penalize the pro 
ducer is incorrect. We have had reports at intervals that the Department has 
been studying imports, and look forward to a complete report to this committee. 

Why have officials in the Department chosen to ignore the fact that there is 
rarely a surplus of honey in the United States? Why have they exported honey 
under subsidy in year of shortage? Why have they refused to interpret their 
own statistics? These are proper questions for the committee to ask and for the 
Department to answer, but it may be well to note what group in the honey 
industry has received the advantage from operations of the Department. This 
group is the exporters and the importers of honey. The exporter has received 
first a 414-cent-per-pound subsidy, later reduced to 4 cents, and finally to 3.6 
cents, which at first he might take as his private gift but, as later provided, 
must pass on to the European Cealer. In Europe the exported honey entered 
into competition with honey from Latin-American countries and depressed the 
world market. This is not healthy international trade; it is price manipulation 
with the United States Government as a guilty partner. 

How adequately would support prices set at 90 or 100 percent of parity finance 
the beekeeper? Ninety percent of parity in 1953 would have resulted in an 
average support price of 13.5 cents per pound, but the same percentage of parity 
will be reflected in a lower price in 1954 because of subtraction from the basing 
period for parity, and the support price will continue to fall as additional years 
of low prices enter the basing period. Only by amending the Agricultural Ad 
justment Act to provide for 100 percent of parity can this tendency be halted. 
Even in 1953 a support price based on 100 percent of parity would give the bee- 
keeper 15 cents per pound for honey, or a gross income of only $6 per colony for 
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the average producer In 1952, using 1 own income tax return, I found that I 








needed $s 19 per col oO meet nec iry expenses. The abuse of discretionary 
power by the Department unce s the need to have percentage of parity set by 
( g 
Cherefors necessa for the ¢ ttee on Agriculture to take the fo 
\ que he Department of Agriculture use a support price of 90 
I f parit h vil i 
~) Amendme of the Agr tural Adjustment Act to provide a support price 
11) ] eC] ] give | te l basing period for parity 
of previous legislatic r the basir period of present legislation, whichever is 
higher, and ft ( such d s on honey as will bring the price of imported 
( I ») A CU 
In 1949 Congress recognized the importance of honey production by placing 
h t} \ ultural A l ent Act for price support from 60 to 90 pel 
( of 1 rhe rea V ng th tion wet! 1) the value of honey 
1 ts producers and its consumers, (2) the value of beeswax, and (3) the superia 
) e ot yx nat to the 50 crops dependent upon the honeybee hese 
/ ‘ 
( « Pen? 
G \ Persimmon, native 
\ I ry Pp im 
\ id H cleb Prune 
| G ) Strawberry 
( \l } uw 
( b P Ww melon 
{ Tri) \ ‘ 
Seed ' 
Alf ( A lsike white, R ( 
\ 2 ( mn read, 
| vberry squash 
i oli ( ( Sunflower 
Bruss¢ prouts IX Sweet Clovel 
l w hie Koh Trefoil 
Cabbage Onion Turnip 
Carrot Pepper Vetches 
( flower ! pkir 
(ollards It ! 
The most important ( of plants involved is the legumes, for they play a 
major role in maintaining s fertility, in soil nservation, and in the retire 
ent of sh-crop land to grasses and legumes. Through their place in crop 
otation and permanent pastures, they become the basis for the production of 
beef, mutton, pork, milk, butte lard, cheese, leather, and wool 
Because of the destruct of wild pollinating insects by insecticides, by clean 
cultivation of fencerows, and by other agricultural practices, honeybees have 
become responsible f more than 80 percent of the pollination. They are the 


enly insects which can be controlled and moved from place to place according 


io need Sx reat is the nee for bees that it is doubtful if there will ever bea 
arge enough bee populat to give maximum pollination to agriculture. Any- 
thing that detracts from the objective of maximum pollination should be avoided ; 
nything which contributes to its realization should be accepted. As the Com- 
mittee « Agriculture considered these matters in 1949, it seemed desirable to the 


members that some increase in bee population should be permitted. 


Mr. Hinn. Thank you. 
The next witness will be on cattle. Mr. Louis E. Nohl. 
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STATEMENT OF LOUIS E. NOHL, PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA CATTLE 
FEEDER’S ASSOCIATION, ORANGE COUNTY, CALIF. 


Mr. NOUL. Mr. Cha rman and members ot the \vriculture Com 
mittee, I have a short prepared tatement to read on this controversial 
uttle business. Before doing so, on behalf of our association I would 
like to thank you gentlemen for coming to California and spending 
t | time liste! Y” to oul problem. 

Mi. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Louis E. 
Nohl, a rancher and feeder of beef ittle in Orange County. I am 
presraent of the California Cattle Feeder’s Association and a mem 
ber of Secretary Benson's National Livestock Advisory Committee. 
Phe association office is in Room 202, Administration Building, Los 
Angeles Union Stock Yards. Los Ay geles 58. Calit. It is in behalf 
of this association that I appeal before you tod Ly. 

e appreciate the opportunity to meet with this committee to ex 
s the views of the directors and members of the California Cattle 


The feedlot ratten re. or i sh hg, of be f cattle a Californ l S 


rapidly growing and very important business. Our industry rep 
resents the feeding of approximately 1 million head of cattle. We 
y 1 


have invested aroul d $150 million in feedlots, feed mills, and equip 
ent. Our finished product has an estimated annual value of S250 
llion. We consume annually about 700,000 tons of grains and by 
products: 180.000 tons of cottonseed meal, and 200,000 gallons of 
molasse Phe estimated value of these feeds, including roughage, is 
SO 5 million 
Shipments of all cattle and calves into California durine 1952 
totaled 1.360,000 head. Of this total 860,000 head were stockers and 


feeders and 500,000 head were brought in for immediate slaughter. 
California prov dle tl market for feeder and stocker cattle pro- 
luced in several neighboring States as is shown by the fact that 65 


percent of the eattle brought in last vear came from the States of 
Arizona, Texas, Nevada, Oregon, and Idaho. 
Beef-cattle feeding, or fattening, in feedlots is a very important 
factor in California’ 
& Feeding helps to offset the annual peaks and troughs of both 
cattle and forage production ind makes available a4 more unitorm 
supply of beef of acceptable quality throughout the vear. 
2. It serves as a means of converting field crops into foods that 


a’s economy for several reasons: 


are more desirable. 

3. It increases the quality of meat, and to a certain extent, the 
relationship of the more desirable cuts to the portions that are less 
desirable. 

1. It serves as a practical means of marketing many of the major 
agricultural byproducts such as cottonseed meal and hulls, beet pulp, 
molasses, almond hulls, orange pulp, and several others of lesser 
Importance. 

In this way cattle feeding utilizes many crop byproducts that might 
otherwise be wasted and therefore plays an important role in con- 
servation. 

This is the important part, gentlemen. All the rest of it was just 
more or less window dressing. ‘The directors and members of our 
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association are opposed to direct price supports on live cattle. We 
feel that such supports would be i actical, aoe os very costly 
and would further increase an already surplus st P P ly f beef. 

During this readjustment a riod in our indust gs Government 
beef pure hase program as ah emergency measure is much more de- 
sirable, because it is less cos sty and will not saddle the beef cattle in- 
dustry with a permanent, .derally operated control involving a huge 
staff to sileaia ster. 

We believe that Secretary of Agriculture Benson has made a basi- 
eally sound ap roach in hely ng solve our problems, and we want to 
commend him for his efforts. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Hint. Thank you, Mr. Nohl. 

Have we any individuals who wish to testify on the cattle indus- 
try? If not, the next witness will be Mr. William B. Staiper. 

Mr. Wirson. I am the representative of the Los Angeles County 
Farm B ireau. I appear on the ‘be hs uf. I have a statement to read. 

Mr. HI. We will hear you at this me, 


STATEMENT OF KEKMIT WILSON, DIRECTOR OF THE LOS ANGELES 
COUNTY FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Wiison. I am Kermit Wilson, a director of the Los Angeles 
County Farm ee. [ am sorry we do not have copies of my state- 
ment. The \ — d me to appear on their behalf as a result of the di- 
rectors’ meeti leat: Friday on the farm program 

\n efficient, “pr sperous ag onilti re is the foundation of a sound 
national economy. We believe that an ad quate, rea onable national 
farm program must foster such an agriculture, and should include 
ind provide within its program those factors which contribute to the 
welfare of agri ulture ul d he nce to the N ition and its peoples. 


1. Price-support levels. A certain amount of assistance by Govern- 
ment in maintenance of farm prices, and the disposal] of farm-surplus 
commodities justifiable so long as Government encourages an econ- 


omy wherein wace and price stabilization programs are public policy. 

While farm programs should be directed toward the maintenance 
of parity and the improvement. of the net income of the farmer, it is 
not the responsibility of Government to guarantee profitable prices 
to any economic group. The end result of such a policy is the social- 
istic state, regimentation, and complete subservience to government. 
and ultimate reduction of food and fiber. The dependence upon Gov- 
ernment for price support is not in the interests of farmers from a 
long-range viewpoint and should, therefore, be minimized. How- 
ever, we do approve price supports at a level only high enough to 
prevent economic distress. Farm prices must be free to fluctuate above 
those levels in response to the laws of maDery | and demand. 

2. Price support methods. We recognize the paramount interest of 
the consumer in an adequate supply - food and fiber at reasonable 
prices. By the same token, however, the farmer is entitled to reason- 
able prices which will return fair wages and interest on investment. 

Some farm commodities are by their nature and production more 
easily adaptable to price-support programs than others. Price sup- 
port should be conditioned on the willingness and ability of the pro- 
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ducers of a commodity to make use of available programs. All such 
programs as marketing agreements, marketing quotas, commodity 
credit corporation facilities, prorate programs, etc., should be made 
ivallable for any crop where the producers by referendum choose to 
utilize such program 

Equal consideration for all commodities. Our past and present 
national farm policy has been limited too exclusively to a few com- 
modities. We believe national farm policy should recognize the 
principle of equitable consideration for all commodities. Until this 


deal is attained we believe section 32 funds should be reserved prin- 


cipally for programs of assistance to specialty crops. 

!. Disposal of surplus farm commodities. When farm commodities 
accumulate to a point where they exceed necessary reserves and be- 
come a threat to the tability ot the clomest e market we recommend 


that such surplus under Government control or through purchase 
shall be used in export in exchange for strategic materials, metals, 
and minerals to be stor kpiled as reserves for em rvency use. 

>. Education in nutrit on. We believe that a real educational and 
research program to improve national nutritional standards is im 
peratiy e@. With all the inform ition now available on this Important 
matter, research Is as yet nadequate on the nutritional needs of the 
people. 

6. School-lunch program. In order to improve the nutritional 

standards of schoolchildren and as a practical use of some farm sur 
pluses, we recommend the continued maintenance and expansion of 
the hool hun h program. 
7. Research in agriculture. Research has not kept pace with the 
needs of modern agT ult ure, Re ent developments In insecticides, 
fungicides, and so forth, have emphasized the necessity for study 
and research into the effects of their use, not only on farm commodities 
and production, but even more important, possible effect on the nutri- 
tional value of the resultant crops. 

Conservation program. We believe public funds, when allocated 
for conservation programs, should be used solely for those practices 
In agriculture which are truly soil and water conservation practices, 

uch as brush removal, construction of dams, reseeding of cleared or 
burned lands. 

We urge that exist hye duplicat he agencies of the Federal (overn- 
ment be merged and streamlined in the interests of efficiency and 
service to the farmer. Surplus funds of all Federal departments, in- 
eluding PMA funds, should be returned to the Federal Treasury with- 
out penalty for nonuse, but improper expenditures of any funds for 
any purpose must be stopped. We further insist the agricultural con- 
servation programs be administered locally by farmers for farmers 
without undue direction from Washington. 

In light of this expression of the general feeling of all farm groups 
in Los Angeles County, we wish to point out that the poultry de- 
partment of Los Angeles County Farm Bureau has gone on record as 
opposing any price supports or controls for their particular industry. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hitz. Thank you, Mr. Wilson. 

The next witness is Frank L. Pellissier, Pico, Calif. 


38490-—54—-pt. 14 4 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK L. PELLISSIER, PICO, CALIF. 
Mr. Pewuisster. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Bramblett, Mr. Phillips, and 


members of the committee, I am Frank Pellissier. I was born on a 
dairy farm in Whittier and I live on that farm now. 

Your committee mav be interested to know that within 20 miles of 
this spot we have 100,000 dairy cows producing more milk than any 
«= CO int ies in the United States. Wehavea very efficient dairy produc- 
tion in this area and we always have hoped to be able to take care of 
our own problem. However, problems sometimes sneak up on us and 
we do appeal to you at tim for some assistance. 

We respect very much t] vork that Secretary Benson has done and 
we ky ow that vi th the he Ip oT your « mimittee he 1S voing to get along 


very fine. In order to be as helpful as we may be to your committee, 


we have anticipated your \ ere and we have had meetings in 
various parts of the State, al d we have a representative here who 
will speak for the dairy peop] 

I t k conservatively he would represent more than 75 percent of 
the milk producers of the State, in volume. 


I am very happy to present to you Charles L. Smith, manager of 
the Central Milk Sal Oreanization. 
Mr. Hinw. Thank vou very much Mr. Smith will be recognized 


for 8 minutes 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES L. SMITH ON BEHALF OF THE 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA DAIRYMEN’S COMMITEE 


Mr. Smiru. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, we cannot talk about our 


weather tl morning but we can sav that we do have here in Los 
Angeles County the largest da rv county in the United States, Of 
that we are most proud. The industry here has grown up on a much 


i 
different is than you norm ly find throughout th $s country in that 
We operate upon a feed-lot ba 
It mav Interest vou to kno that it has been said from time to time 
that it wa ot economic to operate a dairy business upon that basis. 
However, I think we ive the most fundamental proof that it is 
possible in that here in Los Angeles today a consumer can buy a quart 
of milk for 21 cents and in New York they are paying 28 cents for the 
same commodity. | think that pretty economic, 

We are particularly concerned here in southern California with the 
overall acr cultural problem because we import our feed, We Import 
our cows. Cows from within the State and from without the State. 

Our feed costs are related to the national economy. <A year ago at 
this time we were paving from $15 to $20 a ton more for hay because 
of a competitive condition in the hay market brought about by the 
beef situation, the feeding of these great beef numbers. , 

We are exporting out of California. This year that situation has 
reversed itself and we now are back to 2 somewhat more normal price 
of hay as it has existed in this State previously. 

We haul our hay from the Imperial Valley and from the Antelope 
Valley and San Joaquin Valley to the north. 


1 


As to grains, a good many of them are imported from without the 
State, all through the Southwest and Middle West. The only sub- 
stantial amount of any grain produced within the State is barley. 
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Our protein comes from the cotton industry to the largest extent. 
You can appreciate that having to mare these feeds to this local area 
we are concerned with the overall national economy. 

It has been suggested by people in hich places, both in and out of 
Government, that the answer to the problems besetting the dairy 
industry lies in any Gites prices that will encourage more buying, to 
quote Assistant Secretary of Agriculture John H. Davis. 

While no one will de ny that lower prices encourage increased con- 
sumption, the line of thought exe) \} lified by Mr. Davis’ remark com 
p let ly rnores the part pl: ive “1 in the economic equation by the facto 
“cost of producti on,” whicl h includes the open-m irket value of labor 
as Wwe T as a competitive return for invested capital and management. 

Here in southern California our labor problem is exaggerated to 
the extent that we are competitive with all forms of war industry. 
We are living right out here among them. In fact, our general area 


is surrounded by war industries. They set the pattern for our labor 


‘There are too many Government programs today which have estab 
lished margins of profit over cost of production that have a serious 


effect upon cost of duryi 9 encunae of the place they play in feed 


costs. These oTrains an if prot ins need to be carefully hecked and 
brought into lin Faiths Chee tel steele ng milk. Dairymen should 
be expecte dt to produce a produces at less than cost when any other 


seoments of agriculture are making a substantial profit because of 
Government euaranties. 

In southern California and throuyhout t 
toa very substantial extent, the control of surplu in that we have in 
the industry contractual relationship between producer and distrib 
utor. there by relating production to consumer needs. 

It has been very helpful in eliminating the production of milk for 
fluid purposes going into the already surplus market for butter and 
cheese. 


1 
} 


I State we have re solved, 


If, in order to market a given volume of product, price falls to a 
point below the production cost of any considerable percentage of 
producers, supply is reduced n relution to demand to such an extent 
that prices again rise to a le ve above 5 the Cost of proauction of those 
producers then remaining in business. 

In the long run, no commodity will be produced at a loss. Avail 
able supply, one way or another, will be reduced to a point where if 
will command a pl ice at least equal to the cost of produ tion. The 
ds airy industry cannot, therefore. cope with the pre blems of excessive 
sup yplies or defic ient demand by the simple expedient of reducing 
prices without, at the same time, creating widespread distress. .; 

The supposed benefit to the con uming’ publie from lower prices 
would, at best, be temporary and would be more than offset by the 
higher prices consumers would be ferced to pay for the more limited 
supplies available later when the cycle turned. Experience indicates, 
particularly in agriculture, that the pendulum swings too far in eithe 
direction unless corrective measures are applied. 

With a view to avoiding future shortages and high prices, it is m 
the public interest to maintain reasonable prices which are profitable 
to the dairyman, provided, however, that production is at the same 
time geared to current demand. In order to avoid burdensome sur- 
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pluses, production control must be used in such a manner that both 
the producer and consumer will help solve each other’s economic 
problems. 

~ We believe that the marketing orders and agreements should be 
continued and expanded to give consideration to bringing about an 
elimination of surplus. This could be done by means of the establish- 
ment of marketing quotas the same as is done in many such plans 
operating uccessfully today, which brings the problem back to a local 
level. 

The DPMA should be reactivated and with Government finanetal 
help. This organization operated successfully in previous years, This 
would also restore tne problem to an industry basis. 

Section 32 funds should be continued with the possibility of expand 
ing e xport subsidies until such time as production can be brought in 
line. The school lunch program is most desirable and by all means 
shoul | be cont inued. 

I earc! should he more « rected to the problem of developing 
spreads which could utilize more butterfat. This problem is two- 
fold as it poses an economic proble m as well as one of calorie-conscious 
consumers. The parity formulas should be modernized so as to bring 
about more realistic economi relationship to all agriculture. This 


may even involve dealing wiih this problem on a regional basis. 


As long as we are living in a war economy there should be a reason- 
able stockp ‘le of dairy products as well as other necessary foods. 
Once the cycle of production ot _ ry cows is de eee several years 
ire required for restoration. Past experience tells all too well what 
an important part food has ae in our war activities not only 
domestically but also the necessary help we have given our allies. 
This reserve by no means should be termed a surplus 

We do not believe in the term “flexible price supports,” which means 
noth neo short of the economic pt ‘ine iple of supply and demand. Until 
such a time as we have been able to make an orderly retreat from the 


production which was necessary during the war years, Government 


assistance Is necessary. 


We believe that a program of ] pri » Supports should be at a level 
that will maintain a upply of m Nk and dairy products on a long- 
term basis and be established so as to meet the ap ee ite consumer 
eeds. Coupled to eng we think that rec ‘ple iTS Ve ving benefits 


under any Government program should be restricted from engaging 
n any other agricultural effort if the end results in compounding a 
further surplus. 

The program should be one operating upon a basis of frequent 
review and not upon any stated period, The present type of pro- 
gram has caused the industry to back away from the historical way 
of conducting the dairy business. Many of the dairy products stored 
today in the hands of the Government is not. true surplus but, will 
be re pure rchased and sold to the trade. This condition has caused much 
unfavorable publicity for the dairymen. There should be a method 
established to make a proper differentiation between true surplus 
and seasonable storage needs. 

Mr. Hiww. Thank you very much, Mr. Smith. 

Continuing with our dairy witnesses we have next Mr. Morrison, of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

We will hear Mr. Morrison at this time. 
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STATEMENT OF JUDGE WILLIS I. MORRISON, GENERAL COUNSEL, 
CHALLENGE CREAM AND BUTTER ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Morrison. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
statement is respectfully submitted to the Agricultural Committee of 
the House of Representatives on behalf of Challenge Cream and Butter 
Association, a federated farmers’ nonprofit cooperative marketing 
association, organized without capital stock, under the cooperative 
marketing laws of the State of California, its principal place of 
business being 929 East Second Street, Los Angeles, Calif., with 
branch distributing plants and warehouses, serving other metro- 
politan markets throughout the State of California. 

Challenge, as a cooperative association, is owned and controlled 
by its affiliated local cooperative associations of producers serving more 
than 20,000 dairymen located in the States of California, Oregon, 
Idaho, Wyoming, and—if the chairman will note—Colorado, for whom 
it conducts a central regional sales agency for the marketing of their 
dairy production on a non-profit cooperative basis. 

It is the oldest and second largest dairy cooperative engaged in 
distribution of dairy products direct from the producers, through 
their associations, to the retail trade, restaurants, and other institu- 
tional users, without the intervention of jobber, wholesaler, or other 
distributor. 

The several local producers associations of Challenge in turn are all 
owned and controlled by the dairymen from +H m they receive their 
milk and, as a condition of affiliation, must agree to conduct their 
business and operations on a like nonprofit cooperative basis. 

These associations, each operating inde pe nde ntly of the other, but 
marketing collectively through Challenge, deliver milk and manufac 
tured dairy products of their patrons to Challenge for dictetinatinn 
and marketing as market milk and cream, butter, cheese, ice cream, 
dried and evaporated milk, casein, and various other manufactured 
dairy products and byproducts, the total volume of products marketed 
by Challenge during the past 10 years being as follows: 


1944 ; $45, 086, 127. 76 | 1949 r _. $60, 323, 996. 99 
1945 19, 233, 724. 13 | 1950 . 61, 249, 136. 47 
1946 57, 191, 237. 67 | 1951 ‘ 67, 181, 054. 32 
1947 68, 968, 405. 19 | 1952 snus. Sas ae, Det 
1948___ 75, 016, 894. 64 | 1953 (estimated). 70, 000, 000. 00 


Challe nge was organized in 1911, and each year, W ith but few excep- 
tions, has increased the volume of its business. 

As stated, C liaos products are marketed direct to the retail trade 
through its own fleet of approximately 450 automobile trucks operat- 
ing out of its distributing plants located in Los Angeles, San Fran 
cisco, and the other principal metropolitan areas of California, as well 
as in Pocatello, Idaho. 

To successfully carry on a business such as Challenge conducts, and 
advantageously serve its dairymen, not only Challenge but its affi- 
liated local associations as well must have adequate capital available 
and, in addition, must have a continued assurance of adequate com- 
mercial financing as and when required. 

If the farmer is to survive, his production cannot be dumped upon 
the market, as and when produced, regardless of market conditions 
and demand, but must be carried over for him from the time of 
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harvesting. or in the case of dairying, from the period of peak seasonal 
production, to supply the cor suming demand throughout the year, 
as otherwise he will be dependent upon speculative interests for his 
returns. 

Anyone who has followed market trends during the past 40 years, 
both before and after the advent of the farmers’ cooperative marketing 
associations, must concede that these associations have done much 
to eliminate speculation and waste in marketing of farm products and 
have furnished better and more economical agencies to the farmer for 
the collection, standardization, manufacture, distribution, and market- 


ing of his products, thereby benefiting not only the producer but 


Hi wever, 1f Must he ec nceede | that ll} der present abnormal condi- 
tions, even with adequati ‘apital available and the assistance of his 


cooperative marketing association, the farmer, and particularly the 


dairy farmer, regardless of how he may resent the factors which make 
him dependent upon governmental control, aid, and assistance, never 
theless if he is to cont n production and avoid bankruptcy, must 
continue to rely, for t e being at least. upol uch aid. 

Che only question is as to how it can be most effectively extended ; 
that being one of the prov s to which this committee is now di- 
recting its attention. With full realization of the importance of the 
req red policy determination to be made by the committee, this pre- 
sentation would have been made in person by Mr. L. E. Evans, the 
venel il mat wer of ¢ enge, were 1t not for the fact that he has 
been in attendance at the annual meet ng ol the National Milk Pro- 


1 


ducers Association at Dallas. Tex., where similar problems are to be 
riven col deration by those in attendance, representative as they are 
of approximately 500,000 dairy families. 

ith the permission of the committee, I want to read and place on 
record as indication of the viewpoint of ( hallenge, as confirmed and 
ipproved by resolution of its board of directors, at their meeting in 
San Francisco. Calif., on October 24, 1953, a letter addressed by 
Mr. Evans to Congressman August H. Andresen, chairman, Dairy 
Investigating Committee, under date of October 8, 1953, summarizing 
the conditions giving rise to the problems now confronting the dairy 
Industry and containing policy recommendations looking to their 
iltim ite solution, the letter b ‘ing as follows: 

Mr. Evans then in } presentation points out that the pol ey that 
as been adopted in the pricing of butter has tended almost to price 
{ out of butter and little or no attention given to the pricing of 
another most valuable part of it, namely, the milk solids. 

He therefore points out that we are confronted with oleomargarine 
that ean be manufactured at approximately one third of the cost 
yf butter. We are now right here in California engaged in a suit on 
the imitation cream to prevent it being sold in the same places and 
out of the same cabinets from which real ice cream 1s being sold. 

We fear that by reason of the high pack content that the whole 
‘hing will go to pot and therefore we suggest that the price on 
butter be reduced and the price on the solids, equally valuable, be 
increased because there is no substitute for solids, and an increase of 
5 cents per pound on the price of solids would mean very little in a 
loaf of bread. 


That is a suggestion that is made in substance. Thank you. 


} 
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(The document referred to above is as follow 3:) 


OCTOBER 8, 1953. 
Congressman AUGUST H. ANDRESEN, 


Chairman, Dairy Investigating Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In reply to your favor of August 8, 1953, offering industry 
people, like myself, the opportunity of expressing ourselves relative to possible 
legislation to remedy the present existing situation. 

I believe everyone realizes the fluctuation that exists during each year, in milk 
production; in the spring and early summer we are always burdened with pro- 
duction in excess of the then current demands. Under what we might refer to 
as normal years, milk production declines in the fall and winter to such an extent 
that it is not sufficient to meet the current requirements then existing. A program 
setting aside such seasonal surpluses to be made available later in the year to 
Supplement insufficient production, whether by Government purchase or loan, 
I believe is sound, of benefit to farmers, and, by preventing excessive prices in 
the fall and winter, equally beneficial to consumers. Such a program I believe 
was the intent of the present Government-support program. 

Any program, however, I believe must have as a fundamental the utilization 
of all production during a year, excepting, of course, small, reasonable excesses 
that are not burdensome and many be conservatively carried over into a following 
year 

Unfortunately for us in the milk-production end of the dairy industry, we no 
longer enjoy what might be termed formally as normal years. We still encoun- 
ter the seasonal increases and decrease n production, but so much of our market 


has been lost to substitutes that we are most now in a situation where our 


lowest season of production sufficient to meet demands, and all seasonal 
increases are net surpluses 

The problem facing us, therefore, is not occasioned by excessive increases in 
milk production but declining uses of the production we now have. In my opinion, 
this problem is going to be even greater, for not only are we continuing to lose 
our market to substitutes, but, in addition, we are going to be faced with a greater 
production; greater production because of the millions of acres at present used in 
the production of wheat, corn, cotton, etc., that will not be so used, but rather 
than remain idle will be used for pasture and hay, necessitating more dairy cows 
to utilize such added pasture and hay production. 

The present method of supporting prices to dairy farmers actually affords no 
guaranty to the dairy farmer himself. Butter, cheese, and nonfat powder are 
the products supported. No dairy farmer produces any of these products on his 
farm—he produces milk. The support price, therefore, is a guaranteed price to 





the processor-manufacturer Fortunately for all dairy farmers, there are in 
many localities dairy cooperatives which operate mannfacturing plants required 
to return their entire proceeds over to their members, which then necessitate the 
other manufacturers to pay about the same price for milk as the cooperative is 
able to pay. The only other assurance the average dairy farmer has of a fair 
price for his milk is in event milk production is short, and to keep an efficient 
quantity going through a plant, competition for milk will provide a fair price to 
producers 

Recently, and even at this writing, when peak of production is far past, in 
prine | milk-producing sections, no shortage of production exists—on the cor 
trary. Dairy farmers faced with a more than adequate supply now in the fall 
realize their weakened positon this coming spring. Already some country plants 
are recognizing the possibility of being unable to receive and handle the produc- 
tion that probably will be in existence this coming spring. Under such a circum- 
stance, with fixed income to the manufacturer for the butter, cheese, and powder 
he manufactures, but an overabundance of milk, the price paid to the producer 
for milk resting entirely with the manufacturer, may afford little or no assurance 
of an adequate price to the dairy farmer. 

I have set forth the foregoing primarily to provide a review of the problem as 
I see it. Dairy farmers are face to face with a most serious problem: (1) Con 
tinued loss of market to substitutes: and (2) a mounting surplus created by 
(a2) loss of market; and ()) increased production because of diverted acres. 

The problem has been developing for years and, in my opinion, cannot be cor 
rected overnight and only with considerable hardship. Some of the dairy farmers 
have recognized this situation developing for some time, have tried to do some- 
thing about it long before now, but within the entire dairy industry, which 
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es processor-distributors as we s dairy farmers, these few producers 
wen unable to be convincing Among dairy farmers themselves are those 
ing market milk pt rily, and, seeing the market-milk demands incr 
ng ¢ have not been too concerned with this overall dairy problem 
I vt ittitude on the part of many market-milk producers has also « hanged, 
not as directly concerned as the manufacturing-milk producer, they 
e it to an overall dairy problem as does concern them. 
The statement I am now going to make appears ft ne to afford some possible 
M tatement is this if the per capita consumption of butter were 
Ol 75 percent of whut it was pre-World War II, there would be no surplus 
blem within the dairy industry rrue, we might have a surplus of nonfat 
l PMA officials advise if this were the only s is problem they had, 
with its many diversified uses, low costs of storing, handling, transportation, ete 
and ilmost complete food in itself, powder disposition would be no great 
Dr sses would be relatively small If the foregoing statement be 
ect, then the solution t th D el S to regal some of its butter market 
As conditions ] e heer nd are now, it would appear what has and is being 
( ye ictually e1 urage the loss of our butter market It has even 
een inferred by some authorities in the dairy industry that with continued 
CTEASE ! pula ! ! the resu t increase in demands for market milk, 
ve shouldn't be t concerned about the continued loss of our butter market 
\ therefore ‘ burden of price supports has been applied 
butte I nite of the fact that colored oleo can be marketed profitably for 
ne 1 to one-fourth of the 1 e that must be obtained for butter to obtain 
‘ { rice supp of butter 
N that farmers have t about 50 percent of what was once their 
| er marke 1 itinu ti en of that ma every day, in addition 
7 "4 nte uN ¢ ses of market-milk fat used in 
ce cream and other manufactured dairy products This also is entirely attributal 
price Price of milk fa s deter ed by the price of butter. With high 
ed milk fat sed in ice ream other manutfact ired products being replaced 
by vegetable fat costing only about one-third or one-fourth of that value, it is 
* no NroceRsor Ac mpathet s he may be to the dairy farmer will 
e the! f he uses in ice cream and these other products at less than he 
en btain by churning the fat and selling the butter to the Government 
product ¢ the d mer, whole milk, contains some 13 percent of 
l ritive food s ds f which some 9 percent are nonfat solids (skim). When 
ref nee is made to nonfat solids, usually we think only of powder. Powder 
s an end product of skim When it is considered that some 90 percent of the 
fat portion of milk 11S¢ il fluid state by the dairy industry itself, or 
ed on the ry farn reflects a broader perspective. Of the 10-percent 
nonfat y} tion wl s dries toy 1 > percent t powder is used 
by the bakery, meat, and confectionery trade 
Of the other uses of this powder, some 36 percent is used by the dairy industry 
‘ 12 percent packaged for home use and 24 percent in dairy products manu 
facture le ng 11 percent for sundry other uses 
Staving with figures, above would show that the total solids in milk (milk 
t d solids not fat), based on 120 billion pounds of milk production annually, 
would be 15.7 billion pounds (120 billion times 13 nercent) Of the 15.7 billion 
] ds, some 530 million pounds is used by the bakery, meat, and confectionery 
trade, 11 milli pounds by sundry users, and 15-plus billion pounds used by the 
dairy industry itself, including that small quantity retained on the dairy farms, 
which, when used by the dairy farmer, could also be classified as used by the 
qairy dus T Iso E 


hese figures would have to be adjusted this year to account for the existing 
CCC storage, which, as of October 1, were: 
Pounds 
Butter: 280 million pounds equivalent to 7994, 000, 000 
Cheese: 260 million pounds equivalent to * 161, 000, 000 
Powder: 419 million pounds owe * 419, 000, 000 


Total all milk solids in CCC storage * 804, 000, 000 





R terf s S 
2 Butterf ind nonfat s 
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Deducting this 804 million pounds from the 15 billion plus used by the dairy 
industry shows the following: 


With about 91 percent of all solids (fat and nonfat) necessary to be used by 
the dairy industry, dairy farmers should give greater consideration to the exist- 
ing demands for their production. Of these 14.26 billion pounds of total milk 
solids required by the dairy industry 4.39 billion pounds are milk fat and 9.87 
billion pounds are nonfat solids. 

It is ironic that the vegetable fats that now compete with the dairy industry, 
can do so only with the aid of the dairy farmer’s nonfat solids; imitation ice 
cream, Milnot or imitation evaporated milk must have nonfat milk solids; even 
oleomargarine must have nonfat milk solids in its manufacture and it goes 
without saying the dairy industry itself cannot exist without the huge quantities 
of the nonfat portion of the dairy farmer’s milk. 

Imitation products or substitutes are plaguing not only the dairy industry but 
are problems of other industries, too. Other industries are shifting with the 
times, changing to meet conditions. To date, little if anything has been done 
vithin the dairy industry to meet these changing conditions, though it has 
urgent reasons to do so. Today we find the dairy farmer producing a product, 
whole milk, a portion of his product, fat, confronted with a cheap-costing substi- 
tute but the other portion of his product urgently in demand. To date there is 
no good substitute, nutritionally or flavorwise, to replace nonfat milk solids. 
Yet we continue placing the greatest possible emphasis on the fat portion of the 
milk which means a price 8 to 4 times the cost of the aggressive competitor, 
vegetable fat and a correspondingly lower value on the nonfat solids for which 
there is an urgent demand and no suitable competitive product, and which also 
niust be used by the manufacturers of imitation products including oleomargarine. 

I have stated there is no suitable substitute, nutritionally or flavorwise, for 
nonfat milk solids. This certainly is positive insofar as the users within the dairy 
industry itself is concerned as well as numerous sundry areas. It has been 
stated and is still stated, however, that there are bread softeners and other 
substitutes that might be used by the bakery, meat, and confectionery trade, but 
I will add, not having the nutritional or flavor qualities of nonfat milk solids. 
If, therefore, it appears that existing conditions warrant a revaluation of these 
two products of whole milk, a lower value on the product, fat, and an offsetting 
higher value on nofat, it is possible that the bakery, meat, and confectionery 
trade may resent such higher value, use more substitutes, less nonfat milk solids, 
causing an even greater surplus of nonfat powder to be in CCC storage than 
now exists. 

Though I would believe this to happen, I also believe it would only be tempo- 
rary, for the reason that these industries are using it now, because it produces 
a better product for them and the necessary added cost in their finished product 
would be slight. For example in a 16-ounce loaf of bread using 4 percent of nonfat 
milk powder, an increase of 5 cents per pound of powder would add $0.00133 per 
loaf, a 7-cent increase in powder add $0.00186 per loaf, and a 10-cent increase 
in powder would add $0.00266 per loaf. 

Correspondingly, to provide the same return to the producer for his whole 
milk, if nonfat powder were increased 5 cents, price of butter could be decreased 
$0.0864 per pound, if not fat powder were increased 7 cents, price of butter could 
be decreased $0.1209 per pound, and if nonfat powder were increased 10 cents, 
price of butter could be decreased $0.1728 per pound. What this reduction would 
amount to per pound milk fat in cream, butter down $0.0864 would mean 
$0.1080 per pound milk fat, butter down $0.1209 would mean $0.1512 per pound 
milk fat, and butter down $0.1728 would mean $0.2160 per pound milk fat. 

I believe if we could sell butter at 12 cents per pound less and the milk fat in 
cream at 15 cents per pound less, we not only would sell a great deal more butter 


38490—54—pt. 14 5 
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t this reduction in cream would greatly reduce the incentive of those within 


hu t 


the industry to switch to vegetable fat, causing less butter to be produced thereby 
relieving us of our entire surplus of butter. 

To go one step further and avoid losing any portion of our present outlets of 
nonfat milk powder to the bakery, meat, and confectionery trade, possibly this 

dded 7 cents per pound of powder could be absorbed temporarily by CCC or 
some other agency. Assuming 530 million pounds are required by these three 
ndustries, at 7 cents per pound, this would amount to about $37 million; a very 
low cost to preserve a dairy industry. Knowing how obnoxious the word “sub- 
sidy”’ is to many, if this later idea has any merit maybe it could be done by a 
certificate plan, that these specific users pay the higher price and obtain a certifi- 
cate from the seller of the power, which certificate may be used by the purchaser 
is cash. The effect would be CCC buying this quantity of powder at the higher 
price, and reselling at 7 cents less to specific users 

I have burdened you with a great deal of details setting forth the situation and 
the problem as I see it I just do not believe dairy farmers generally can con- 
tinue to produce far much less, if any less, than the 90 percent parity equivalent 
with labor and all these other costs not only remaining high but likely to go higher. 
What I have suggested, however, would imply that the 90-percent parity equiva- 
lent, be applicable on deliveries of whole milk by the producer ; cheese, which is a 
whole milk product, would continue to be supported at 90 percent ; butter however 
would be lower, offset by higher support on powder so that together they would 
average the 90-percent equivalent. This, therefore, would bring up the question 
relative to the producer delivering farm separated cream from which butter only 
is produced 

Naturally the dairy farmer shipping cream only might feel he is being discrim- 
inated against, if the value of his butterfat is lowered by reason of the lower 
supports on butter. He could avail himself of the 90 percent if he were able to 
ship whole milk, this might result in two things, one good one adding to the 
problem. First, butter made from whole milk deliveries will assure a first 
quality of butter thereby reducing the quantity of low grade; this would be a 
redit to selling more butter, for it is recognized that some low grades of butter 
purchased by consumers has been a bad reflection on all butter. Second, by 
delivering whole milk we would be burdened by some additional quantity of non- 
fat powder, which, though probably slight comparatively, adds a little to our 
existing problem of a little more powder to dispose of. 

Some dairy farmers, because of their location, transportation problems, or their 
wn need for skim on their farm, could not or would not choose to deliver whole 
milk. About the only explanation that can be given in this instance for the lower 
return, based on lower butter values, is that 100 percent of the product they 
can or choose to deliver, is confronted with a low costing substitute and the skim 
milk they must or choose to retain, being of greater value to others is of equal 
greater value to them. 

I want to express my appreciation for the invitation given by you to write you. 
I know how deeply concerned you are in the welfare of the dairy farmer and the 
mportance of his product to our people and our economy. Maybe existing laws 
ean accomplish everything suggested herein, including the “Certificate” or two- 
price idea on nonfat powder. I do hope however, that what has been written 
will be of some assistance to you and your committee, in its deliberations of this 
ery serious problem. 

Very truly yours, 
CHALLENGE CREAM & BUTTER ASSOCIATION, 
L. E. Evans, General Manager. 





With this presentation, there is also being submitted two further letters the one 
from Mr. Felix Landis, general manager of the Dairymen’s League of San Diego 
County, a market milk association, addressed to Congressman Andresen, under 
date of November 2, 1953, and the other from Mr. Ronald Giulieri, general man- 
ager of the Humboldt Creamer Association of Fernbridge, Calif., addressed to me, 
both dealing with the subject matter now under discussion, and expressing con- 
clusions similar to those contained in the Evans letter. 

In conclusion it should be stated that we of Challenge are well aware of the 
fact that it may be most difficult to arrive at any satisfactory solution of the 
many problems now confronting the dairy farmer in the production and market- 
ing of his dairy products. Nevertheless the fact that this committee, as well as 
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various other branches of Government and committees, public and private, are 
devoting their time and effort to a consideration of our problems, gives us hope 
for their ultimate solution and leads us to express our appreciation and gratitude 
for that which they have undertaken in our behalf. 
Respectfully submitted 
WILLIS I. Morrison. 


D)AIRYMEN'S LEAGUE OF SAN DireGco CouNTY, 
San Diego, Calif., November 2, 19538. 
Hon. AuGust H. ANDRESEN, 
Chairman, Dairy Investigating Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SIR: I beg leave to submit to you and your committee, one man’s thought 
concerning some of the problems of the dairy industry. It is hoped that the sug- 
gestion contained herein may have some slight value to you in your efforts. 

It appears that the major cause of the dairy farmers trouble, is his inability 
to market milk fat in sufficient volume in the face of the persent price differential 
between milk fat and vegetable oils. 

Within recent years, about half of his butter market has been lost to oleo 
margarine. Within the past 2 years, vegetable oils have made appreciable in- 
roads in the dairy farmer’s market for milk fat for ice-cream-making purposes. 
This will certainly become more serious 

Dairy farmers’ costs are such as to make it impossible to market milk fat at a 
price even remotely competitive with vegetable oils, unless he receives materially 
increased returns from the nonfat solids that his milk contains. 

I can think of no way in which a reduction in the price of milk fat and a com- 
pensating increase in the value of the nonfat milk solids can be brought about, 
except by lowering the support price of butter and raising the support price of 
nonfat milk powder. 

It seems there can be little question as to the beneficial effect upon the 
butter or milk fat market should this be done. The problems attendant upon 
the marketing of large volumes of nonfat milk powder under these suggested 
conditions would of course be intensified 

There is a very pronounced distinction however between milk fat and nonfat 
milk solids. While vegetable oils can be and are widely substituted for milk fat 
in the manufacture of imitations, such as oleomargarine, imitation ice cream, 
imitation condensed milk, ete., there is no product that can be substituted for 
nonfat milk solids. The requirement for nonfat milk solids in the baking and 
confectionery industries, and the absolute necessity of its use in the manufac 
ture of all imitation dairy products should maintain a large marketing outlet 
for nonfat milk solids even at the higher value suggested. 

While the change in support prices of butter and of nonfat milk solids that 
would be necessary, would involve difficulties in the legislative field as well as 
in administration, such problems appear of small import when compared to the 
tremendous value of the dairy industry to the national economy. 

There may be those who would say that the crux of the matter is merely a 
rivalry or contest between dairy farmers and growers of oil-producing crops. 
It is much greater than this, and one of far reaching and long enduring effect. 
Dairy farming is the most important of all farming activities as a soil conserving 
or soil enriching enterprise. Oil producing farm crops are all soil depleting in 
that they reduce fertility and increase erosion. Over a long period of years this 
is of paramount importance 

Although there is some difference of opinion concerning the relative nutri 
tional values of milk fat versus vegetable oils, there can be no question raised 
about the necessity of nonfat milk solids in ample amounts in the diet of well- 
fed people. Since the dairy farmer cannot produce the one without the other, 
he must receive a return for each, that will enable him to continue to produce 
the whole milk that contains both. 

It is sincerely hoped that the primary thought contained herein, will be fully 
considered by your committee, and it is offered with appreciation of your cour- 
tesy in extending an invitation to such men as I, who are concerned with the 
welfare of the dairy industry of the Nation, and particularly with the dairy 
farmer who produces this most important of all human foods—milk. 

Very truly yours, 
Feirx LAnpis, Secretary-Manager. 
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HuMBOLDT CREAMERY ASSOCIATION, 
Fernbridge, Calif., Nove mober f, 19538. 
WILiis I. Morrison, 
Counsel. Challenge Cream and Butter Association, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Dear JUDGE: We in the d y industry are all certainly aware of the grave 
problems facing the dairy farmers f the vear 1954, especially those connected 


e production of manufactured dairy products—butter, cheese, nonfat dry 


k solid 

I believe the Government s 1 support butter at 50 to 55 cents a pound. 
But instead of stor i huge i ventory that Government encourage industry 
f ts butter at a price determined by the law of supply ar 1 demand If that 
price is below the established support then the Government should make up the 

difference and such value be paid to the manufacturing plants 
his practice wv enco ge 1 e people to buy more butter, and eliminate 
p res¢ ent ] f er is too high: and the CCC would do 
V endous g dings, in add t nsurance and handling 


Then for the nonfat dry milk solids the support price should be increased to 
about 22 to 24 cents a pound. This would give the dairy farmer an income 
approximately the same as that of 1953 

The dairy farmers’ income must be 1 intained to cover their ever-mounting 

duction cost They must survive. 

Yours truly, 
RoNALD GIULIERI, Manager. 

Mr. Huw. Thank you. You understand that Chairman Andresen 
is chairman of a subcommittee of this committee. 

Mr. Morrison. I knew he was. 

Mr. Hi I We will see that he knows about this. 

Mi Morrison, | have rone to him and he has acknowledged it 
very favorably. And do not forget that Colorado ships its products 
here to California for marketing. 

Mr. Hitz. We will not forget. We will remember it. 

The next witness is also a milk producer. 

Do you represent an organization or yourself ? 

Mr. Gorpnarr. I represent the Milk Producers Council, an organi- 
zation in Artesia, « onsisti 9 of 300 milk producers. 


Mr. Hitxi. We will now hear Mr. Goedhart. 


STATEMENT OF HILL GOEDHART, REPRESENTING THE MILK 
PRODUCERS COUNCIL 


Mr. Gorpuartr. I have a few things which the board wanted me 
to bring up here. 

First is a resolution passed at our annual meeting a year ago which 
concerns butter and margarine. We are interested in butter as 
dairymen. 

The following is an excerpt from the minutes of the annual meet- 
ing of the Milk Producers Council: 


Whereas there has appeared in the public prints a news item that a Senate 
Armed Services subcommittee has advocated the use of oleomargarine as a 
substitute for butter in the feeding of naval personnel, with the explanation of a 
Navy spokesman that the substitute can be held in storage longer; and 

Whereas storage was not an insuperable obstacle to the supply of butter to 
the Navy, even in the less mechanized days of World War I, when Navy manage- 
ment took pride in furnishing the best possible food to personnel as an aid to 
health and morale; and 

Whereas the dairy farmers of this country are abundantly able to produce 
a continuing supply of fresh 1 





butter for the armed services; and 
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Whereas we dairy farmers, knowing the unequaled value of butter as a 
natural food; and knowing that our sons in the armed services have offered in 
the defense of our country not a substitute, but their own natural lives; feel 
strongly that in return the service personnel is entitled to the best in natural 
food instead of synthetic, chemically preserved substitute for butter; Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That Milk Producers Cou il, composed of some 3800 commercial 
dairymen of southern California, whose dairy farms each month produce milk 
containing a total of more than 2 million pounds of butterfat, in annual meeting 
assembled, on May 14, 1952, hereby go on record in opposition to the substitution 
of oleomargarine for butter in the feeding of naval personnel for any reason 
except actual shortage of butter supply: and be it further 

Resolved, That this 1 olut n bec ea part of the council minut 


of it be sent publ officials, ir iding Senator Richard Russe 





: ll, chairman, 
Senate Armed Services Committee, Senator William F. Knowland, and Senator 


Richard M. Nixon, for their consideration; to the press, including our fellow 


ember, The California Dairyman, for publication, and to other dairy groups, 


as time permits, for their concurrence 


Then I have one about taxes, which is hurting us. We want to draw 
your attention to a situation which does substantial economic damage 
to dairy farmers, and which could be corrected by a relatively simple 
change in our law. 

You are all aware that there have been very substantial drops in 
the market price of dairy and beef cattle during the past 2 years. This 
drop was particularly severe in the price we as dairymen received for 
Holstein cows when they were culled from our herds and sent to 
slaughter. 

Since most of the dairy animals in the Los Angeles milkshed are 
purchased animals, that 1s, the dairy farmer here does not raise his 
own replacements, but purchases mature dairy cows from other areas, 
this sharp decline in the beef price of cull dairy cows resulted in losses 
which are deductible in full as ordinary losses in the year incurred. 
However, the Internal Revenue Service has ruled, and this ruling has 
been upheld by the courts, that losses on the sale of depreciable assets 
were nonbusiness losses, and had to be excluded from any net operat- 
ing loss carryover or carryback we might otherwise have, under sec- 
tion 122 (d) (5) of t] e I) ter 1 Revenue Code. 

The result is that many dairymen in this area suffered substantial 
operating losses during 1952 and 1953, due primarily to the losses 
they took in the declining market for cull dairy cows. They now find 
themselves denied any possibility of deducting these losses against 
future years’ income. 

We respectfully submit that this puts the individual dairy farmer 
in an extremely unfavorable position, for when he suffers an actual 
cash lo on sale of cull dairy animals, and this los IS SO great that 
it results in an overall loss for the year, he is denied the right to offset 
It against past or future profits. This is not an isolated situation but 
actually happened to many dairy farmers in this area. 

A careful review of the legislative history of the section of the 
Internal Revenue Code referred to does not reveal any intent on the 
part of Congress to deprive the dairy farmer of the right to deduct 


1? 


net operating losses under the carryover provisions of the code in the 
circumstances just described. 

This right to carry over losses is particularly import int to the 
farmer when he is trying to survive in times of falling prices. The 
clear purpose of Congress in extending the carryover privilege to 5 
years has been effectively reversed by a series of rulings and court 
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decisions which have classified losses from the sale of depreciable 
assets, ni casual v. yi iry cows, as nonbusiness losses, and therefore not 
subject to the carryover provision. 

We : as sk that you of the Acric iltural Committee of the House of 
Repre sentatives recommend enactment of legislation to correct this 
situation. 

Mr. Hx. 'Thank you very much. You understand we do not have 
anything to do with the pi issing of tax legisl: ition. All we can do is 
to appear in your stead before the Ways — Means Committee and 
we have already done that on that very point that you have raised 
regarding livestock. 

Mr. Gorpnart. Thank you. We appreciate it. 

Mr. Hux. The next witness will be Fred R. Schindler, president of 
he Poultrvmen’s Cooperative Association of Southern California. 


Mr. Schindler. 


STATEMENT OF F. R. SCHINDLER, PRESIDENT, POULTRYMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Scutrnpter. Mr. Chairman and honorable members of the 
committee; Iam F. R. Schindler. T represent the Poultrymen’s Co- 
operative Association of Southern California. 

Gentlemen, in the very involved and important work in which you 
and your committee are engaged, namely, developing a governmental 
agricultural policy y for our Nation, we respectfully urge your con- 
sideration of the viewpoints expressed by Poultrymen’s Cooperative 
Association of Southern California. 

This organization is a cooperative corporation operating in eight 
southern California counties. Our membership consists of approxi- 
mately 2,500 poultrymen, the vast majority of whom operate on a 
commercial basis. Three services are provided for our members. 

First, we manufacture and distribute to them a full line of poultry 
feeds, currently amounting to about 150,000 tons a year. 

Second. we market eggs for those members who desire this service, 
the volume at present being at the rate of about 200.000 cases a year. 

Third, we buy and distribute to our members several types of sup- 
plies needed in poultry production. Ownership is based on patronage, 
and control is vested entirely in our member-patrons. 

Believing that maladjustments in the Poultry industry can gen- 
erally be best corrected by the industry itself, Poultrymen’ S Coop- 
erative Association is opposed to Government supports of poultry or 
poultry produ cts. 

The organization is not opposed to support prices on basic com- 
modities on a realistic and flexible basis related to the cost of pro- 
duction and as a means of preventing economic disaster to agriculture. 

However, it does oppose supports as a me ~ of guaranteeing operat- 
ing profits. In establishing supports for the benefit of farmers who 
produce commodities used in feeding asd *k and poultry, the inter- 
ests of the other farn ners who use these products should also be con- 
sidered. Feeders should be protected act vinst undue prices of feed 
commodities caused by ereation of artific ial short: ages. 

Poultrymen’s Cooperative Association urges the release to the poul- 
try industry of more adequate and correct statistical indoreation, 
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Our organization urges that the value of cooperatives to American 
agriculture and to the national economy be recognized. We believe 
that farmers’ cooperatives should be encouraged and that they should 
not be hindered by special punitive taxation. 

We urge that military forces work with the poultry industry in 
their procurement of eggs and poultry meat, buying them for sto1 
age when surpluses are ‘produced. 

Our organization urges expansion of poultry research particularly 
in the fields of poultry diseases and of marketing, in order that severe 
economic losses, which now plague the industry, may be avoided. 

We will greatly appreciate your consideration of these matters 
which we believe fairly state the position taken by the vast majority 
of the commercial poultrymen of southern California. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hitt. Thank you. 

The next witness is Mr. Drue Willardson, Northwest Turkey Grow- 

s Association. Is Mr. Willardson present? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Hitt. We have one other poultryman on the individual lis 
and that is Sol Gura, of Baldwin Park. 

Miss McDonaup. Mr. Gura has authorized me to present his state- 
ment in case he could not get here. He has 6,000 laying hens and 
has quite a job. 


STATEMENT OF SOL GURA, AS PRESENTED BY 
MISS GRACE McDONALD 


Miss McDonatp. Mr. Chairman and members of » House Acri- 
ulture Committee, I am Grace McDonald, the executive secretary of 
the California Farm Research and Legislative Committee. I spoke 
at an informal meeting of egg producers last night in Rosemead and 
in the meeting prepared this statement and Mr. Gura was authorized 
to present it. But, as I told you, circumstances unavoidably kept him 
from being here. It is a very short statement. 

Gentle men: At an inform: il me eting ot egg p roducers hel | “ Rose 
mead November 11, the statement presented to your committee by Mr. 
William A. Bihn, in behalf of the Petaluma Cooperative Hatchery and 
the Sonoma County Poultry Growers was read and thoroughly dis- 
cussed. That statement was o1ven to your committee in Santa Rosa. 

While at the present time we egg producers are not suffering the 
economic hardships reported by many other branches of agriculture, 
we remember past difficulties and appreciate the fact that foresight is 

needed to prevent distress for all producers. 

It is our understanding that your committee wants to hear the 
i ge on of all farmers, large or small producers. And that asa result 
( if » hearings you have conducted throughout the Nation you will 
sais e to the next session of C ongress a we il- rounded farm program 
which will prevent the fluctuations in income so harassing to those of 
us who have put our life earnings into our poultry ranches. 

We therefore uM ur in the constructive statement placed before 
your committee by Mr. Bihn, which cover: Supports for eggs at least 
at 90 percent of parity as a floor beneath which poultrymen shall not 
be forced to sacrifice their produce, this support to be given preferably 
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by means of production payments to producers as well as through 
loans, purchases, or preferential feed prices. 

We urge passage of a permanent farm debt moratorium bill, spe- 
fically, S. 25, McCarran. We favor increased purchase by the Gov- 


ernment of so-called surplu egos Tol the school-lunch program or 
other measures for sg rp] s d posal which the Government lay 
stitute 


reanization of the i SDA without | aving 


curtailment of ex sting depart rents, such as » Poultry Br: anch. the 
Soil Conservation Service or the Production ai a Marketing Admin- 

tration, thoroughly dis y farmers hicaulons and without 
the Congress being able to evaluate wv iat is happening. 

VV real Z hat } oy retal| }! reduce the amount of farm pro- 
duce which the public is able to buy and as consumers of all food 
products except the egos whic] e ourselves produce, we cannot under- 

d why so little of the consumer’s dollar is paid to farmers and so 
much goes to nonfarm operations. We therefore urge a full congres- 
Sit il investi@atiol of this situation. 

We have designated Mr. Sol Gura, of Baldwin Park, an egg pro- 

er with 6, 0 lavir y he S. who kk OWS the business thoroughly, to 
present this statement to your committee. 


I") l signe d by Sol Grura, 505% North Main, Baldwin Park; 
M alt 1tz, 1615 eens, Monrovia; Leonard E. Gross, 9375 San 
Bernardino Road, _ st Covina; G. Mann, 6140 Temple City Boule- 

ird, Temple City: Mor: , 920 South EKiehth Avenue, Areadia: 
M. Schiffman, 13253 ast Fra incisquita, Baldwin Park; ge Jack- 
son, 15241 East Francisquito, Baldy Park: D. Kosecoff, 14533 East 
Merced, Baldwin Park: N Gura, 443 West Lemon, redoing ind 
M. Isaacs, 4263 North Walnut, Baldwin Park. 

Thank vou 

Mr. Hix. Thank you, Miss McDonald. 


We have One additional witness on noultrv. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND MAAG, LOS ANGELES, CALIF 


Mr. Maac. I am a poultryman from the city of Los Angeles, San 
ler ul Valley I was raise | « a chi ken 1 inch and followed my 
father in the chicken business. 

With regard to the Farm Bu .I do quite a hit of work with the 
Farm Bur wands eming!|y we have to le: arn polit ‘s, Lsee here today, 
because you see I am not here with a pre pared statement. 

The interregional Farm Bureau is composed of seven counties of 
farm bureaus, as far as poultry is concerned, and voted unanimously 


about a month or two ago—lI forget the exact date—that we did not 
want any type of government interference in the poultry business, 
control, sup port or pal ties, We want it left LOO percent free enter- 
prise. 

As was brought out by the prese ntation of Los Ange les C ounty, you 
notice on the bottom, in Los Angeles County we asked that we do 
not want the Government in our business. As an individual I am 
very much interested in the poultry business to make my living out 
of it. In the past and in the future. I would like very much to 
have it left completly free enterprise with no interference of any 

nd from the Government. 








ee nner 
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Mr. Hint. Thank you, Mr. Maag. 
Now we go to the Soil Conservation District Association, Mr. W. E. 
Silverwood. 


STATEMENT OF W. E. SILVERWOOD, REPRESENTING ASSOCIATION 
OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS, REDLANDS, CALIF. 


Mr. Sirverwoop. Acting Chairman Hill, members of the committee, 
and our distinguished Congressman from Riverside County and agri 
culture’s friend, John Phillips, my name is W. E.—better known as 
Ted—Silverwood, of Redlands, Calif., representing Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts of which I am a past president. I am a 
life-long farmer, operating 300 acres of irrigated deciduous orchards 
and 1,500 acres of dry farm grain land in 4 soil-conservation districts 
in San Bernardino and Riverside Counties, all with district farm 
plans, and 1 of the 5 Republican directors of the Redlands-Highland 
Soil Conservation District. 

I mentioned our political affiliation to re ae the editorial in Repub 
lican newspapers last week stating that the National Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts was a claque of left wingers led by former 
Secretary Brannan. 

Eleven years ago some Soil Conservation Service technicians came 
to me and offered to help me plan and change a badly eroded piece 
of rented land into a good soil and water conservation farm. This 
experience first made me curious, then interested and finally con- 
vinced of the importance of conserving the top soil on this land. 

I thus changed from a thoughtless soil exploiter to a concerned 
conservation farmer. This is the same experience of thousands of 
other farmers throughout the Nation as a result of the soil conserva 
tion districts’ SCS technicians working directly with farmers on their 
land. 

Hugh Bennett, the father of soil conservation, labored tirelessly 
for 40 years to awaken America to the realization that this country 
had already wasted one-third of its top soil resources at a much faster 
rate than any nation in history. Weare greatly indebted to Congress 
for creating the SCS in 1935 and charging it with the responsibility 
of preserving the soil of this country, similar to the responsibility of 
the Forest Service in preserving our forests. 

The tremendous growth of soil conservation districts in the past 
15 years has focused national attention on the task of controlling 
erosion, restoring fertility to depleted soils and improving the pro- 
ductive capacity of the Nation’s basic resources—its soil. 

Since 1937, 2.570 soil conservation districts have been formed cover- 
ing 87 percent of the agricultural land in the United States of which 
96 are in California. I can correct that. As of this morning there 
will be 98. Our State commission passed two more this morning. 

These districts are formed under State law and are run by five 
farm directors who serve gratis and endeavor, by their example, to en 
courage their fellow farmers to use better soil and water conservation 
methods tailored to fit the capabilities of their land. 

Unfortunately, 90 percent of the people of this country, including 
many farmers and apparently even some of the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, do not really understand nor appreciate the 
tremendous contribution the soil conservation district farmers of 
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America are making to enlist every citizen to join us in the realization 
that every person’s food, fiber, shelter, and future standard of living 
depends on how carefully the soil and water resources of this country 
are man aged and protected. 

Here in Los Angeles County the outstanding successful flood-control 
program of $1,600,000 of the San Fernando Soil Conservation District 
ind the thousands of acres of strip cropping, which is the largest single 
group in the United States—in the Antelope Valley Soil Conserva- 

on District are splendid testimony of the combined ‘efforts of farmer 
district directors, cooperators and technicians. 

Asa member of the California State Soil Conservation Commission, 
I would like to pay tribute to some of the extension service county 
farm advisers for their fine cooperation in extending information and 
helping to organize and work with soil conservation districts in 
California 

However, I must be just as frank and tell you there have been some 
extension service county farm advisers that have apparently resented 
the SCS working with farmers in their counties and have gone as far 
as to openly oppose and successfully prevent formation of soil con- 
servation districts in their counties. That is why we went before the 
California Legislature at the last session and asked them to include 
the State director of extension on our commission, which they did, 
so that we might develop greater cooperation and understanding with 
some of the ‘se extension service people. 

For + years I was privileged to represent the soil conservation dis- 
tricts in the 5 Western States as Pacific area vice president on the 
executive committee of the National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts. 

These men, including president Waters S. Davis, are conservation 
farmers serving without pay and work heart and soul with but one 
bjective—to arouse America into action to conserve her soil and 
water resources. 

We feel this can best be accomplished through nonpartisan grass- 

ots controlled soil-conservation districts served by a strong inde- 
pendent Soil Conservation Service. 

When a former extension service county farm advisor, Ezra Taft 
Benson, was appointed Secretary of Agriculture, the National Asso- 

ition of Soil Conservation Districts immediately offered its help 

matters pertaining to the conservation of the Nation’s soil and 
water. Although Secretary Benson advised they would be consulted, 
this was never done. 

Secretary Benson is undoubtedly a very able, devout and determined 
gentleman with more than his share of problems but we feel he has 
made the unfortunate decision to lonore the counse] of the soil con- 

rvation district directors of America that are using the services of 

entire department of the Department of Agriculture, the Soil 
C onsery ition mervice, 
Undoubtedly, the reason for this is the fact that the Secret: ry has 
fit to surround himself with a staff and advisory committee made 
ip almost exclusively of land-grant college extension service people, 
some of whom are not what you might call fast friends of the Soil 
Conservation Service. 
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In January of 1951 when former Secretary Brannan reorganized 
the conservation branches of the Department of Agriculture, the plan 
called for turnine SCS over to PMA. 

The national association called on Brannan. They told him that 
while many district directors did not believe in PMA or any other 
kind of Government payments, the national association felt if Con- 
gress was going to continue to make them, that the permanent type 
practices such as dikes, dams, terraces, etc., should be engineered and 

supervised by SCS who by their special training were the best 
qualified men in the De partment to handle the job. 

srannan’s famous memo 1278 did exactly that. This put the SCS 
working in 600 counties in the United States where they had never 
been before. 

Consequently, some of the land-grant college extension service 
people objected bitterly. For example, Dean Price of Oregon told 
us at our area meeting in Spokane on September of 1951 that the 
land-grant colleges intended to take some action at their meeting at 
Houston in November. 

The speaker was Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower who is perhaps Secre- 
tary Benson’s most influential adviser. The enclosed notes of that 
speech are certainly revealing in that the general pitch was for SCS 
to be consolidated with extension service and under control of the 
extension service. 

Dr. Milton Eisenhower’s speech before the land-grant college meet 
ing at Houston, November 138, 1951, was certainly a marked contrast 
from his magnificent article in Collier’s, May 10, 1947, entitled “Two 
Acres for Your Life” wherein he concluded: 

The multitude of public farm aids we have today should be coordinated locally 
by the soil conservation district, for that agency is managed by the farmers them- 
selves. The framework of such coordination should be a specific farm plan 
which, when completely adopted, will result in highest possible production con- 


sistent with soil conservation 

Each local district should insist upon this coordination. It should yell loud 
and long before Federal and State legislators and adininistrators until the job 
is done And every piece of Federal and State agricultural legislation should 
be so amended as to make this type of local coordination possible. Even if every 
public agency and every farmer works toward this common goal we shall succeed 
none too soon. 

Dr. Eisenhower’s eloquent article in Collier’s was a plea from the 
heart of a man who, like Hugh Bennett and thousands of conserva- 
tion farmers throughout America, have awakened to the realization of 
the necessity of preserving our wonderful heritage—our soil—so that 
future generations might enjoy the same privileges we enjoy today 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 

[From Collier's, May 10, 1947] 
Two Acres ror Your LIFE 
(By Milton S. Eisenhower) 
Every person in the world has 2 acres of productive land to keep 
him alive. No more. Slowly, certainly, that 2 acres is producing 
less and less, warns the president of Kansas State College. 

Somewhere in the world there are 2 acres of land that are keeping you alive. 

They may be fine, fertile, productive acres or they may be skimpy, eroded acres, 


but whatever they are, they’re yours. And they’re all you'll ever have. Two 
for you, two for me. 
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Only 11 percent of the world’s land can be used for food production—a total 
if 4 billion acres. The world has 2 billion inhabitants, hence the 2 acres per 
person. It is not enough. Before the war two-thirds of the world’s people 
lidn’t get enough to eat Today more than two-thirds don't. The reason is 
imple: Today people don’t know how to produce enough food to fill their own 
tomachs 

As things now stand, they're not learning how, either. Your 2 acres are not 
producing more food and fiber for you each year; they’re producing less. All 
ver the world men are fighting hard to make their acres produce more. Their 
weapons are scientific developments to provide better crop varieties, better pro- 
uction methods, better machines But working against them are powerful 
destructive forces—accelerated erosion, depletion of soil fertility, man’s ignor- 


ince and neglect Slowly, but with an awful certainty, the destructive forces are 
inning. 
Originally your 2 acres—and everyone else’s—had an average of about 7 inches 
of topsoi Those 7 inches were all that stood between you and _ starvation. 


Chey still are—only in too many places on the earth the 7 inches have been 
reduced by erosion and neglect to 5 or 3 or zero. Extend the zero area to all 
the productive acres of the earth and man would die. The zero areas are 
being extended 

It took nature several hundred years to build each inch of that topsoil. Man 
and nature have been destroying it recklessly. Three-fourths of the world’s 
productive acres are subject to erosion, and all to fertility loss. Meanwhile 
the world’s population is increasing: It has gone up half a billion in the last 
1) years. So pretty soon you won’t have 2 full acres. A dramatic description 
f what happens when land is abused is contained in David E. Lilienthal’s book 
VA: Democracy on the March. 

“The ‘played-out’ farmlands of the South, now in the process of rebuilding, 
were ‘mined’ to grow a single crop of cotton; they are one more illustration of 
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the remorseless arithmetic of nature Here once lovely manor houses stand seedy 
and deserted because their foundation, the soil, has been exhausted, romantic 

numents to a national tragedy of waste. And the great towers of Manhattan 
and Chicago, the modern business streets of Omaha on the prairies, al] rest on 
the same foundations as the old plantation manor—the land, the waters, the 
minerals, and the forests We are all in this together, cities and countryside.” 


a 
2 acres of productive land per person in the United States, 


We have more than 


of course That is why hungry people everywhere look to us for part of their 
food But for how long may they do so? Even in the United States the forces 
of destruction are winning. We began with the richest resources on earth and 

ive produced more abundantly than any other country. We have also de- 


royed our resources with greater abandon than any other people 

Since our forefathers first began conquering America more than 280 million 
cres ot crop and grazing land have been destroyed ol mpove rished by reckless 

st Two and a half times that many acres have been damaged. 

Croplands have, of course, suffered most About 100 million acres of once 
good cropland have been essentially ruined for further production, another 
100 million acres are eroding 

Early last spring I flew from Norman to Tulsa, Okla., over the red-soil, jack 


pine country. All the hills were gutted. The rivers were as red as the !and. 
I have flown many times over the Mississippi, which pours 750 million tons of 
soil every year into the Gulf of Mexico From the sky I have seen gruesome 


proof everywhere of what Hugh Bennett, of the Soil Conservation Service, so 
dramatically stated before an international food conference: From farmlands 
ilone the annual soil loss in the United States is enough to fill a train of freight 

rs girdling the earth at the equator 18 times To think that when I lived 

Virginia I paid as much as $5 a eubic yard to get topsoil for my garden. 

As you fly over the United States, vou can see the results of generations of 
fields. You see the sickly yellows and pale browns of eroded, bare soil cutting 
into the lush freen fields that still support growth. You see ghastly red 
ind brown gullies, their walls caving in, some of them in the exact pattern of 
great river systems 

You see a farm on the border of Lake Champlain nursing its wounds. The 
first settler on that farm tried his hand at live-at-home farming. He trested 
the land fairly well. But when his son or grandson took over, he plowed up the 

lilsides and planted them to wheat, for growing cities provided a cash market. 
Krosion set in on the slopes and muddied the streams. Then competition from 
the west—western New York and Ohio—caused him to shift to pasture and sheep 
‘he wounds of the earth began to heal. 
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By the next generation, production on lands still further west brought new 
competition, so a great-grandson changed first to market cheese and hay and 
tnen to fluid milk and vegetables. That farm on Lake Champlain, like most 
farms in New England, has come through badly scarred by man’s abuse, though 
less so than those of any other region. 

But even so it reveals the two greatest causes of land waste in the United 


States. One was our seemingly unlimited weaic! What did it matter if a 
farm washed away? There was always new and richer land to the west rhe 
second is that our forefathers had neither precedent nor scientific knowledge ti 
guide them as they set out to conquer a Continent Thev were forced to use 
trial-and-error methods, It turned out there was more error than trial and 


the land was ruined. 

As you fly over Georgia, you see a farm where the settler began by producing 
largely for his own table. His son turned to cotton. His grandson shifted over 
to dairying, but when cotton prices rose he put the land back to cotton. By 
that time the land was seriously hurt. Unproductive subsoils often showed on 
the surface. A great-grandson turned to general farming when low cotton prices 
and the boll weevil struck. Now a great-great-grandson has the land back in 
cotton, and much of it is washing away. There has been greater destruction of 
soil resources in the Southeast than in any other part of the United States. 


HISTORY OF A NORTH DAKOTA FARM 


Fly over the western Great Plains. Here is the vast area that saw the buffalo 
give way to the cattle herds up from Texas, the enormous operations of the great 
cattle companies of the seventies and eighties, and the closing of the range by 
the barbed wire of the homesteaders. You see below you a farm in western 
North Dakota where the homesteader tried to produce corn and general crops. 
His son shifted to wheat, for that promised more profit. He kept this up until 
drought, dust storms from the angry land, and low prices drove him west. Then, 
just as World War II began, the rains came. A new, hopeful settler arrived to 
take a try at wheat and corn. 

So the conquest of a continent went, from east to west, by trial and error. The 
use of the land shifted and changed as each family tried to find the most profitable 
use for it. Generally each family was indifferent to the destruction it accom- 
plished. If a New England farm “wore out,” it was easy and adventurous to 
move to virgin land in Ohio. If that farm developed gullies, there was more fresh 
land in Kansas or Oregon. 

The habits we developed in pioneer days still persist. Indeed, the greatest 
waste has occurred during the last 50 years. Since the turn of the century a 
fourth of the cultivated land in Nebraska, Kansas, and Oklahoma has already 
been essentially ruined, and more than that has been severely damaged. 

During World War I, the physical frontier disappeared. There was no more 
new land to move to. Logically, our attitude toward basic resources should have 
changed then, but it didn’t. Stirred by the slogan, “Plow to the fence for na- 
tional defense,” farmers produced to capacity, regardless of consequences. They 
plowed up the grasslands of the plains and reaped disastrous dust storms. They 
plowed up and down the hills all over America and loaded the streams of the 
Nation with millions of tons of topsoil. 

During World War II, our soil experienced new indignities. War demands 
caused overuse nearly everywhere. Fields that should have been left to lie 
fallow were continuously planted. Sound rotation of crops was forgotten. 
Thirty million acres suited best to hay and pasture were brought into cultivation. 
Fertility losses doubled in some areas. 

Erosion of the land injures more than agriculture. It damages highways and 
railways, silts up costly reservoirs and navigable steams, and causes more fre- 
quent floods to roar across our cities and lowlands. The annual damage to 
erosion in the United States is nearly $4 billion. 

As early as 1860, Members of Congress and President Lincoln became disturbed 
by the fact that crop yields were declining. They declared it was time to under 
take studies which would show how to reverse this alarming trend. So they 
passed the Morrill Act of 1862, which provided Federal aid to each State for 
the establishment of a land-grant college. Each college was, among other things, 
to initiate scientific studies in agriculture. About 30 vears later, Congress 
granted further financial aid to the States for the establishment of a chain of 
agricultural experiment stations. 

From those two beginnings the United States developed a mass scientific 
attack on problems of agricultural production. Today we have a large cata- 
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ged body of knowledge about higher-vielding, drought-resistant, disease-resist 
ant plar ts of all kinds We have an endless variety of crops, imported from 
every corner of the globe and adapted to our conditions by plant breeders. We 
know the proper crop rotations for all farming areas of the country and how to 
apply commercial fertilizer We have a machine fo early every farm task 
A nationwide educational system, designed for the purpose, has for more than 
30 years been carrying eac! “dis overy from the laboratory and the experimental 


plot to the men and women on the Jand 
BETTER METHODS OF RAISING CORN 


Scientists have provided, for ¢ nple, a whole new kit of tools that should 
result in co yields far greater than our forefathers obtained from virgin soil. 
One of them is better crop rotations which sometimes double yields. Another 
is a new method of applying fertilizer in bands at the side of the seed. Scientific 
seed treatment prevents rot and improved germination and stands. Added to 
these is the greatest development of all, hybrid corn, the child of the plant 
geneticist Use of hybrids alone usually increases corn production from 15 to 
<0 percent. 

If all these new techniques were used, and there were no offsetting difficul- 
ties, corn yields might be twice as much per acre as they actually are. The 
unpleasant truth is, however, that acre yields are not increasing; they are de 
clining very slightly In the Corn Belt, vour 2 acres and mine are getting smaller. 

Much the same thing is true in the Wheat Belt. Each one of several scientifi- 
cally improved methods of wheat production may increase yields from 5 to 50 
percent. But again counterbalancing forces have equaled the strength of science, 
The tug of war in the Wheat Belt is about a draw. 

Seventeen years ago, agricultural experts, led by Hugh Bennett, pointed out 
to Congress that production science cannot provide the benefits it should unless 
it is matched with good land management by the farmer himself. If the farmer 
would plow around the hill, instead of up and down it, they said, if he would strip 
crop, use terraces, soil-building rotations, and other practices where needed, 
then scientific discoveries of the past three-quarters of a century could bring 
great benefits to all the people 

Congress responded The lederal Government and the land-grant colleges 
immediately initiated research to discover how to prevent soil loss, 

They made some startling discoveries In Iowa, they found that contouring 

one caused corn vields to j imp from IS bushels per acre to 30 bushels. On 
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ots of eroding lan n Ohio, where corn yields had dropped from nearly 27 
bushels an acre to a mrere 6.5 bushels over a 30 year pel iod, proper conservation 
practices nearly reversed production figures. Terracing fruit lands gave health 
ler trees, better and more abundant fruit. They found that properly managed 
land in Texas vielded 580 pounds of seed cottor per acre, but on severely eroded 
land the yield was only 225 pounds 

I 
1933 began establishling demonstration projects to show farmers the best and 
cheapest methods of controlling erosion. Four years later there were 500 such 
projects scattered across the land 





‘ortified with at least some scientific evidence, the Federal Government. in 








Conservation scientists continned to learn as they pressed this mass demonstra- 
tio! They found that farms are like people’s faces: Each is different. Each 
requires individual analysis. The soil and slope of each farm must be mapped 
and studied and a precise plan developed. The farmer may have to move his 
fences, because most like \ he cannot change to contour farming on square, 
undulating fields. Perhaps one part of his farm should be planted to trees, 
another to grass. Terraces and proper rotations might have to he started on the 

h ; 


bulk of Ss acres Phere might be difficulty in establishing a grassed channel 


for the water from terraces: a tailormade one might be called for 
So it became necessary to set up a nationwide survey organization to help 
each farmer map and analyze his soils as a basis for an individual farm plan. 





ORGANIZING THE WAR ON EROSION 
Soon, too, it became apparent that mere demonstrations and surveying by 
Fede) 1 State scientists would not suffice Some metho had to be found 
to encourage farmers in each loca irea to cooperate in solving their own soil 
problems In the same year in which mass demonstrations ched their peak, 
1937, the Department of Ag ulture developed, and President Roosevelt recom- 


mended to the States, what is now commonly called the Soil District Act. This 
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ict permits farmers to set up a local subdivision of the State Government for the 
single purpose of making a unified attack on erosion 

Arkansas was the first State to adopt the law. In each of the Arkansas dis 
tricts, farmers got together voluntarily to lick erosion. They called for the tech 
nical aid of Federal and State specialists, and got it. Quickly, other States fol 
lowed suit. By 1946 there were 1,600 such districts in nearly all the States of the 
Union; in these districts and in the earlier demonstration areas, 76 million acres 
had received a combination of treatments which healed the worst wounds 

Today this treated land is produc ing about BO percent more than it did hefore 
Farmers have reported savings in seed, fertilizer, and labor Profits have 
increased accordingly 

gut all this is the merest beginning. Of the 1 billion acres of farm and range 
land in the United States. only 70 million can be safely cultivated without some 
precautions. More than 400 million acres can be cultivated safely only if proper 
conservation practices—contouring, strip cropping, terracing—are applied. Most 
of the remainder is suitable mainly for grass and trees, and much of this needs 
reseeding, liming, fertilizing, and controlled grazing 

Kansas has contoured 1,250,000 acres, for example, and we feel proud of this 
accomplishment; but there are 7,500,000 acres still to go. Crop-residue man- 
agement has been adopted on 3 million acres; 24 million await it. Strip cropping 
is practiced on very few acres, but 4 million need it. 

Why do not all farmers at once adopt appropriate practices? 

The greatest reason, I beiieve, is that our traditional attitude toward the 
land—born of careless, wasteful exploitation—has become a normal attitude. 
Not until rocks and subsoil poke their ugly heads through the thin layer of topsoil 
are many farmers stirred to action. Often they’re not, even then Another 
reason is that too many farms are operated by tenants with 1-year leases or 
no leases at all: why nurse the soil when next year we may be somewhere else? 
Fluctuating prices are not conducive to stable conservation farming, either 
And the individual farmer doesn't yet begin to know what he should about 
conservation 

One day I examined my small dairy farm with the tenant who had been on 
it for some vears I was concerned to find that he had plowed at the top of 
a grassed hill a few days before and that a small gulley was already eating 
into what had previously been a permanent pasture. 

“You're in for some real trouble,” T said. “You shouldn't have plowed up 
here.” 

He tossed a handful of straw toward the tiny gulley “Oh, itll be all right 
when I find time to plow all the way down.” he replied 

He didn’t know, of course, that plowing all the way down the slope would cause 
the soil to wash away faster 

Each individual farmer, though he has in the past learned much from the 
scientist, must now become a scientist himself. Trial-and-error methods will 
no longer suffice. Kvery farmer, every tenant, must learn in detail what the 
soil on his particular farm can and cannot do. He must learn about the cutting 
power and carrying capacity of water as it gains momentum downhill, and 
about the exact practices he may use in slowing down the flow of that water. 
He must learn which crops and grasses will do best under each of the varying 
conditions on his farm, and what particular rotations will build up the soil as 
he uses it 

These things he must learn in addition to all he has learned in the past from 
scientists about crop varieties, fertilizers, seed treatment, and seedbed preparation 

Public agencies must improve their ways, too. Every agricultural program 
of the Federal and State Governments—whether it be to help stabilize prices, to 
provide credit, to help rehabilitate low-income families, to irrigate new lands, 
or to finance research—must have as a major purpose the development of a 
complete conservation plan for every farm of the Nation. All governmental action 
influences the use of land on the individual farm in one way or another. Too 
often these public programs conflict. One induces the farmer to do one thing, 
another to do something else 


4 PLEA FOR LOCAT. COORDINATION 


The multitude of public farm aids we have today should be coordinated 
locally by the soil-conservation district, for that agency is managed by the 
farmers themselves. The framework of such coordination should be a specific 
farm plan which, when completely adopted, will result in highest possible pro 


duction consistent with soil conservatior Fach local district should insist 
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upon this coordinatior It should yell loud and long before Federal and State 
legislators and administrators until the job is done. And every piece of Federal 
and State agricultural legislation should be so amended as to make this type 
of local coordination possible 

Even if every public agricultural agency and every farmer works toward 
this common goal, we shall succeed none too soon. We haven’t too much good 
land left We haven’t enough left if we think. as we must today, of the one- 
ness of the world Our American acres must be saved. not only that you and 
I may eat well from our 2 acres now and in the future, but also that we may 
ship surpluses to lands now hungry 

For men and women who are desperately undernourished do not think first 
of how to build a cooperative world at peace, which is based on justice and 
human dignity They’re too busy fighting each other to get a larger share for 
themselves and their children of the scant food there is. It is at least possible 
that if this basic cause for battle were removed the chances of a peaceful 
world would be better 

Scientific practices applied to all the lands of the world would provide just 
about enough food for a moderately good diet for everyone. But no more than 
that. As things stand now every man’s 2 acres are producing less and less 
while more and more men arrive in the world to eat from them. There are 
very few things among the concerns of men which are more important than 
that single fact. 





LAND-GRANT CoLLeGces, USDA, AND FARMER RELATIONSHIPS 


By President Milton S. Fisenhower of Pennsylvania State College (notes taken 
during Mr, Eisenhower's talk at the land-grant college meeting, Houston, Tex., 
November 13, 1951) 


It should be the policy for all Government units to decentralize to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable Programs vary as to their adaptability to 
decentralization 

Keonomic programs must have uniform applicability and must be administered 
by the USDA 

Regulatory programs must be administered or coordinated by the USDA. 

Most research and nearly all education should be decentralized 

There was confusion in 1930's and some mistakes were made but the Depart 
nent was nearer right than the colleges. 

Extension should carry out educational programs to bring facts to farmers 
but should leave to the USDA persuasion of farmers to take action. 

Dividing line between education and other functions clear in most cases but 
confusion as to dividing line between education and technical assistance. These 
are two words that say the same thing. They are a distinction without a 
difference 

The relations between the Department and the colleges are better now than 
at any time since 1954 

Research relations are highly satisfactory 

There are no questions regarding regulatory activities. These are usually 
handled by the USDA and State departments of agriculture. 

There are no troubles between the colleges and the USDA action agencies that 
can’t be ironed out by conferences. 

Great admiration for Dr. Hugh Dennett and Dr. Salter. Dr. Bennett is 
the Pinchot of soil conservatiol We might be far behind where we are in 
conservation except for Dr. Bennett and the Soil Conservation Service. 

Has come to the conclusion that we now have two agricultural-extension 
services. One cooperative with the land-grant colleges and one operated directly 
by the Department 

Soil Conservation Service started out as an action agency but nearly all 
the action has disappeared. It is now an educational or technical assistance 
progran The present situation is a violation of the basic agreement of 1914 
But we cannot base our case on an agreement executed in 1914. 

Education should be done at the State level rather than a program from Wash- 
ington. In most States there is close cooperation and mutual aid. In other 
States the situation is not so favorable. In some States there are wide differ- 
ences in recommendations on technical practices. This brings about competition, 
added to confusion and disservice to farmers. 
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The Soil Conservation Service should be merged into Extension at National, 
State, and county levels. The Soil Conservation Sevice county worker should be 
an assistant county agent, or, if he is the better man, he should be the county 
agent 

There should be a small unit in M, L. Wilson’s office to send out information and 
aid in the program. 

The two agencies now get about $140 million. This cost could be reduced 
by 25 million and give better service to the farmers by consolidation. 

Unification of these conservation activities was not recommended by the 
Hoover Commission nor is it provided in Senate bill 1149. You could not get 
50 votes in the House of Representatives for a bill consolidating the two. There 
are five reasons given by Congressmen for this 

1. During the 1910's and 1920's when soil losses were getting bad, the problem 
was substantially ignored by Research and Extension Dr. Bennett went about 
the country pleading that something be done about it. Now that it is accepted 
Extension is willing to take ove: 

This argument is not valid now but is the view of many Congressmen 

2. Extension now has too much to do and couldn’t handle conservation in 
addition 

With the added personnel and funds Extension can do the job, he is confident 

3. Extension tied up with single farm organization. Will not be willing to 
strengthen Extension and thereby strengthen the farm organization. 

This applies to only five States now having legal ties and steps are under way 
to correct one of them, but is in the minds of Congressmen. 

1. Since the Secretary of Agriculture is held responsible by Congress for the 
agricultural conservation program and payments under it, it is only natural 
that he should have the technical agency to see that payments achieve maximum 
conservation 

Speaker believes this can be accomplished also through Extension Service. 

>. Not to be underrated is the popularity of Hugh Bennett and the Soil Co 
servation Service in the Congress. 

Chis has been shown by increased appropriations for them when other funds 
were being reduced 

Che soil conservation district supervisors, the Grange, the Farmers Union, and 
the friends of the land would all oppose the consolidation. Repeat that at pres- 
ent time could not get 50 votes in the House for it. Can be accomplished in time 
by education of Members of Congress. 

In the meantime, the Extension Service should cooperate wholeheartedly with 
Soil Conservation Service If there is disagreement on practices in a State 
btween Soil Conservation Service and Extension the State experiment station 
should decide 

The situation was aggravated by the issuance of memorandum 1278, although 
it was a good move from the point of view of the Secretary. It signified that 
Soil Conservation Service was felt to be a straight line Federal agency The 
worst part of it was that it put Soil Conservation Service workers into 600 coun- 
ties which were not in districts, in effect bringing them in against their wills. 
This was done without discussion with the executive committee of the Land 
Grant College Association. Tended to discredit Extension workers in these 
counties, 

Does not support putting all county agricultural workers under one admin- 
istrator but it is good to be physically close for convenience of farmers. They 
should all cooperate. 





AN ADDRESS BY GOVERNOR EARL WARREN BEFORE THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Sor. CONSERVATION D1IstTrRIcTs, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, it is with great inner satisfaction that 
I add my small bit to the important objective of this splendid convention, and 
share with you the enthusiasm of the occasion. No one could attend our com- 
mittee meetings or this general gathering without sensing your intensity of pur- 
pose and your enthusiasm for the job. 

In these days of international crises and great economic change, it is reas- 
suring to see Americans from every part of the Nation, assembled in convention, 
not only for enlightened self-interest, but also to perpetuate the wealth of the 
Nation and the opportunities for generations, yet unborn. 
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It is the more reassuring, when we understand that the impelling motive that 
brings you to Cleveland from every nook and corner of our land is to solve 
America’s greatest domestic problem—the preservation of our land—not by 
transferring the millions of segments of the problem to our 48 State capitols or 
to the Federal Government at Washington, D. C., but by doing the job through 
individual effort and neighborhood cooperation. 

Your motto “Conservation, development, and self-government” could well be 
the motto of other American organizations that are endeavoring in various ways 
to make our country stronger and society better. 

The main objective of our Republic is to conserve for centuries on end, with- 
out diminution, our natural and human resources. It is its purpose to develop 
those resources in such manner as will perpetuate the national wealth so that 
all will have greater opportunities for “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

And it was the express purpose of the Founding Fathers that to the greatest 
extent possible, it should be done through local self-government. 

It is not always easy to do this because as life becomes more complex and the 
segments of our economy become more interrelated, as problems become more 
national in scope, and as we observe other countries trying to simplify their 
problems through regimentation, and a planned economy, people in our country 
are often tempted to also take short cuts which centralize administration and 
thus weaken local self-government to a marked degree. But if our system is 
to remain virile—if we are to preserve intact the spirit as well as the form of 
our institutions, we must assume to the extent of cur resources and jurisdiction, 
every iota of responsibility for the management of our affairs in the communi- 
ties in which we live. To the extent that we depart from this principle, we 
weaken our institutions. I know there are those who disagree with this reason- 
who are of the opinion that State problems can only be administered at 
State levels and national problems at the national level 

Your own programs refute this reasoning. The problem which you have un- 
dertaken to solve is the basic problem of America. In a remarkably short time 
you have enlisted enthusiasts to the cause of soil and water who could not have 
been enlisted by any program administered from Washington. These enthusiasts 
have sprung from local districts covering 80 percent of the farms of our country. 
They are on their way to sound soil conservation practices throughout America— 
i tribute not only to your objective but to your approach. 


ne: 
Arig 


I «um intrigued by your program for “Greater Service” in which you enlist 
throuch your districts, committees of urbanites—business representatives, in- 
dustrialists, workers, teachers, and professional men—to learn what you are 


trying to do and what it means to people in every walk of life. I know of no 
better way to educate people to a realization of the fact that agriculture, in- 
dustry, labor, management, and capital, together constitute our economy and 
that if it to prosper it must function as an entity. We want it to operate as such 
an entity, through grassroot understanding and action, such as you are bringing 
about 

And you must succeed. It is later than most people think. For more than a 
century of our national existence the woodman’s ax, the hunter’s rifle, and the 
farmer’s straight furrow, the overgrazing of our rangelands, and the dissipation 
of our minerals, started us on the road to the same decadence that has destroyed 
many nations and even civilizations of the past. Americans gave no heed to it 
because our natural resources appeared to them to be inexhaustible. They 
reacted to their natural resources as did the people of Moses’ day in the land of 
milk and honey. They did what Jeremiah reported was done in his day, when 
he wrote: 

“Many shepherds have destroyed my vineyard, they have trampled down my 
portion, they have made my pleasant lot a desolate waste. They have made it a 
desolation, in its desolation it mourns to me, the whole land is made desolate 
because no man layeth it to heart.” 

The result has always been the same—desolation if people do not protect their 
soil resources. Babylonia where King Nebuchadnezzar boasted that he had 
constructed vast canals and brought water to all the people is now a region of 
bare hills and sand and rocks. This area supported a population 2,000 years 
before Christ, of almost a million people. The land of Moses, the land of milk 
and honey, now supports precariously one-third of the population it supported 
in those ancient times. The hills show by tragic evidence that they have lost 
6 feet of soil—not 6 inches, but 6 feet. Where are the wonderful forests of 
cedar in the ancient land of Lebanon? The hills are still there but all that is 
left is bare rock. Historians have determined that the Roman Empire collapsed, 
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not merely from extravagant living, but because its readily available supplies 
were exhausted and they could not solve the transportation problem to bring in 
food and materials for their people. When this problem grew beyond them, the 
Empire fell apart. Today in northern Africa many of their fine cities that were 
well established and beautifully built, are nothing but crumbled ruins surrounded 
by vast areas of desolation. 

China in our generation is always on the brink of starvation for its half billion 
people because of impoverished land. 

The thing that has destroyed these nations more than any other thing is that 
in each instance their soil was abused and neglected. In their cases it was not due 
merely to indolence or ruthlessness. It was due to ignorance and to a decadence 
that spread over the land slowly through many centuries—so imperceptibly that 
the people of any generation could scarcely see what was happening. 

But with us fortunately the situation is different. Most of the spoilation has 
occurred within the lives of some people who are still in being. We can see the 
results of bad practices and fortunately we now know how to preserve land for 
the unmeasured future. We cannot claim ignorance, because the findings of 
good soil conservation practices have been made, They are available to farm 
and city folks alike. They can see in many places, side by side, distinct evidence 
both of neglect and good husbandry. 

What right have we in America to assume that if we do not heed the warning 
of history, if we do not correct the erosion here at home, that we can escape 
what has been the inevitable end of other improvident nations? 

When the Mississippi River carries enough soil by New Orleans each single 
minute in flood stage to cover a 40-acre farm 7 inches deep, should not that be a 
lesson to a nation that has before it the experience of nations at other times and 
places? Last summer this same area was visited by a terrible flood that did 
visible property damage to the extent of $350 million. But the damage that was 
done to the soil resources of our country might not become evident for decades, 
although it may amount to billions of dollars. Other floods in various parts of 
the country, smaller in size, but many in number, and up to the same destruction. 

The ugly marks of erosion are to be found in almot every part of our country. 

Dam are silting up and the sites are being permanently destroyed. 

Crops are becoming poorer because nutrients are being washed from the soil 
even though the latter remains. One of our experiment stations reports that 
water has carried out of each acre in that area, in solution, approximately 65 
pounds of nitrogen, 150 pounds of potash, and 140 pounds of calcium in a 3-year 
period. The tonnage of soluble nutrients carried by the Mississippi River in a 
single year is staggering, almost beyond belief. 

These losses affect all of us, but most immediately and directly you who repre- 
sent the 30 million farming people of America. 

How much longer it will take to bring about a general awareness of this great 
loss of national wealth; this loss of top soil which for each inch took nature from 
300 yéars to 1,000 years to produce; this loss of nutrients that leaves only a land 
sterile and barren, remains to be seen. But this we know. Further loss can be 
prevented and it must be done in our generation. No generation has the right 
to destroy what those coming on in the future will need to exist. 

We as a nation have outstripped any other nation in history by the speed of 
our exploitation and this very fact may be our salvation. We may be shocked by 
what we see around into complete recognition of the need for absolute reversal 
before we have gone too far. Much of our land is merely exhausted of soil nutri- 
ents because of continuous cropping and can be brought back by good management. 

The nations that took a thousand years or more to die, died so slow a death 
that as each successive generation slipped to a lower standard of living and peo- 
ple moved away, it was impossible for anyone to realize what was taking place. 
Yet in our country, in our lives, we have seen vast areas approach desolation. 

We have accepted the soil as our birthright. We have endeavored to make it 
produce what we demand—not what nature intended it to be able to support. We 
have often changed its character through plowing, cultivation, deforestation, 
irrigation, and other farming practices. In many cases we have decreased rather 
than increased the productivity of the soil. We have paid for it through erosion— 
erosion by wind and erosion by water. 

Not being a farmer, I became really interested in this problem when I found 
the surveys in my State show we have lost over three-fourths of our top soil on 
about 3 million acres; and that erosion had adversely affected over 65 percent 
of California’s 100 million acres. Since that time I have given every encourage- 
ment possible to the formation of soil conservation districts. We now have 74 
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active districts which include 25 million acres, or one quarter of the area of our 
State. More than 40 more, covering an additional 10 million acres are in the 
course of organization. I will not be satisfied until all our land is in such 
districts and soil conservation is being generally practiced. If Washington and 
Jefferson and Madison, who had a vision for this country, practiced soil con- 
servation a century and three-quarters ago, certainly we should be aware of the 
need now and have the patriotism to practice it. 

So many people are of the opinion that our land resources in America are 
limitless. But some simple arithmetic can quickly dispel such an idea. 

In the last hundred years, the population of America has completely shifted 


from a rural to an urban dominance. A century ago, out of each 100 people, 
only 18 lived in the cities. Now it is exactly reversed—only 18 live on the farms. 
Our 155 million people in this country are deriving their sustenance from 


iGO million acres of cropland, roughly 3 acres per person. We are told that 
this population could be supplied with its basic needs if the acreage was less by 
70 million. But our population is increasing by 3 million each year with a 


requirement of at least 7 million additional acres. This lag of 70 million acres 
would then disappear in 10 years. We are also told that there are approximately 
50 million acres in the West that could engineeringly be developed as usable 
land. But it is estimated that it would cost tens of billions to develop it. When 
this land is developed we will have almost the ultimate of cultivation from the 
\tlantic to the Pacific and from the Great Lakes to the gulf. Our tillable land 
will be diminishing throughout this period because the growth of cities, high- 
ways, railroads, airports, public buildings, dams, etc., represent the use of an 
additional half acre for every additional person—for living room 

Where then is our food and fiber coming from 20 years from now? It can 
only come from increased productivity of the soil. And increased productivity 
does not come from impoverishd land. It will be at this time—when there is 
exactly enough acreage of land left to supply the wants and needs of our stand- 
ard of living that democracy will have its severest test in our country. It will 
then we must have understanding between the urban and the rural popula- 
tion. It will be then that we must have the fine balance so essential between the 
requirements of the Government in providing for the welfare of our people on 
the one hand and maintaining a free economy on the other. It will be then that 
people are likely to think of controls and regimentation, as they have in other 
countries when population requirement exceeds the acreage of land available. 
If we are to avoid collective farm systems of totalitarian or socialistic states, 
it is essential that we preserve the productivity of our soil so it will produce more 
und more in the future for the happiness of more people. 

Our soil, as you know better than others, is our basic resource. It supplies 
the food for our table, the fiber for our clothes, the shelter for our persons, the 
tools for our hands and the materials for our industry. 

Water is our second basic resource and if our land is to be conserved it too 
must be conserved. Without it or even with it, when uncontrolled, the soil is of 
little use. Jointly conserved they represent wealth and happiness for the people 
of any land 

As a matter of fact all conservation is so interrelated that it hardly permits of 
segregation. And so it is in our own minds. Either we are conservationists or 
we are not. Either we consider ourselves as temporary trustees of our natural 
resources for our proper uses and for the benefit of those who are to follow us, 
or our avarice and indifference knows no bounds. 

t is high time that all Americans become conservation minded, because it must 
be apparent to all by this time that our resources are not inexhaustible. In fact 
in many particulars our reserves are dangerously low. Should we be catapulted 
into another world war, with the responsibility of again arming and supporting 
our allies as we did in the last war, we would be in grave danger from depletion 
of our resources. How long we could afford to pour our resources into the maw 
of war, should be a matter of grave concern to every American. Iron and copper 
ore, and oil, along with other minerals once extracted from the soil and spent in 
warfare can never be replaced. And no country can remain self-sufficient with- 
out them. Our reserves in minerals are now sufficiently low to cause sober 
reflection. On the other hand our soil, water, and timber, if wisely used are 
almost inexhaustible. 

There are those who say that we cannot afford a comprehensive conservation 
program. It is my firm belief we cannot afford not to have such a program. 
During and since World War II we have spent for war or defense of this 
Nation of ours the equivalent of $1,000 for every acre of land in the United 
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States. Another world war could cost 10 times that amount. Suppose we 
should be obliged to spend that amount and at the same time see our natural 
resources dwindle in some instances to the vanishing point. Who would then 
pay the bill? Who would be able to feed and clothe and house our people, or 
sustain our industry? 

Members of the soil conservation districts, we must believe in, we must teach, 
ve must practice conservation \nd we must see that our governments—Fed 
eral, State, and local—practice conservation, conservation of their own lands 
as they would have you practice it on your farms and in your watersheds 
In the West the Federal Government owns from about 50 percent of the land 
in my State to SO percent in Nevada and Arizona. Its lands should be sub 


jected to soil conservation practices the same as your own The same should 
be done with State and local lands. In the West we have become interested 
the efforts of the soil conservation districts associations in establishing a so 


conservation district which has within its boundaries several types of Federal 


and State ownership, as a pilot district to work out a complete conservation 





plan so that all lands, both publicly and privately owned, would 
the same manner. It would make for complete courage and avoid duplication 

There are many things to be done. You know the problems far better than 
Ido. You know the answers, too. I speak to you not as a farmer, nor as one 
closely connected with any of the basic resources: but as the Governor of on 
of the Nation’s leading agricultural and timber States, that presents most of 


the problems that bring you together here in Cleveland I want my State to 
contribute to the wealth and the strength of our country I want it to be as 
productive and as livable for the next 11 million who come there as it is for 
the 11 million who live there now I want it to atford to the children of today 
and to their children the same opportunities that it has afforded to my ow: 





generation. 

If it is to remain such a place, We must pass it On unimpaired to those who 
are to follow us 

Conservation programs flow from education. If they fail to impress the 


moral sense as well as the business judgment of the farmer, timber operator, or 


the community no arbitrary power of government could enforce them 


Land tenure is, in my opinion, a problem of both economies and ethics. It 


carries with it duties as well as rights for it is a unique form of property. It 
is not a product of labor, but a gift of nature. More than any other form of 
property, it is affected by the public interest I feel that the best use of land will 
be obtained under conditions which permit the owner the greatest possible 
freedom compatible with the preservation of public right For these reasons 


I believe that local soil conservation districts, rooted to the soil as yours are 


and operating strictly as instruments of neighborhood government are the type 
of vehicle we need if we are to eventually evolve a system of land tenure com- 


patible with the conservation of our natural resources 

Evolutionary measures are always slow in achieving perfection. Yours, I 
believe, are making satisfactory progress. You are entitled to the support of 
your communities, your State, and your Nation. And in appraising your ac- 
complishments others should be considerate of the fact that you are trying to 
recoup for the land of our Nation that which was lost to it over the course of 
a century of waste and indifference. It cannot be done overnight. It cannot 
be done without help Che Nation has a real stake in everything you do. 

There is an interdependence between industry and agriculture whi must 
be understood and respect by Government It is impossible in our national 
economy to isolate one from the other Nor would it be realistic for Govern 
ment, be it State or National, to ignore either or neglect one for the other 
Both have their place n our economy and both must have their share of 
the dollar that they jointly contribute to our national wealth. It was the 
farmer stepping forward from acre to acre across this Nation, who gave it 
its first stability. The modern farm today is a business enterprise where men 
possessed of vision and energy have successfully converted land, capital, and 
labor into valuable products. In my opinion, we don’t have to change our 
economy to safeguard or benefit either agriculture or industry. Nor do we 
have to encourage any excessive or arbitrary controls to improve the distribution 
of the dollar. 

I contend that through costly years of trial and error it has been conclusively 
proven that our national welfare calls for American agriculture to be pro- 
tected from boom and bust eyeles. Those of us who recognize the right of 
every segment of our society to a measure of security realize the necessity for 
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governmental programs which safeguard farm prices from collapse. Likewise, 
those of us who insist upon freedom of enterprise under rules that are fair 
to all contend that the bolstering of our agricultural economy fits snugly into 
the same pattern through which industry has so often received Federal benefits. 
No program which erects a safeguard against farm bankruptcy needs to be a 
threat to freedom of enterprise. Any program which helps the farmer to stay 
n business helps our Nation. 

Your program will keep the Nation in business and it will help you as you 
go along. I congratulate you on the progress you have made. I share your 
faith in our wonderful land, our free institutions, and the ability of our people 
to solve their problems, large and sma!l, through self-government: and wherever 
possible through local self-government. 

I hope you will always adhere to your motto: 

“Conservation, development, and self-government.” 

It is as right as rain. You cannot lose. 

Mr. Hitz. Thank you, Mr. Silverwood. 


We have next Thomas L. Dammann. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS L. DAMMANN, BONSALL, CALIF. 


Mr. Dammann. Iam Thomas L. Dammann. I am one of the five 
directors of the Middle San Luis Rey Soil Conservation District in 
San Diego County with headquarters in Fall Brook. 

I am also secretary-treasurer of the San Diego County Association 
Soil Conservation District. I merely want to insert in the record 
that the San Diego County Association communicated with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, urging that he not reorganize the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture insofar as soil conservation is concerned, without 
consulting the soil conservation districts throughout the Nation, and 
giving us a chance to study his plans and make some recommendations. 

To the best of my knowledge we have never had any acknowledg- 
ment of this request. I have just been advised that a general letter 
was sent out some weeks ago but it has not reached our association 
or my district. 

Speaking as an individual, not representing anybody but as an in- 
dividual farmer and director, it strikes me as most unfortunate that 
the men, we directors who are elected by popular vote to carry out 
and culde the work of the soil conservation, have not been consulted 
in the plans for reorganizing the technical services whereby this work 
should be accomplished. I hope that you gentlemen will agree with 
that point of view and perhaps impress the proper authorities in 
Washington. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hii. I have no other witnesses on soil conservation. 

The printed list of witnesses who are to testify, as I have it, I will 
try to follow from now on. 


‘Next is Mr. Robbins Russel. 


STATEMENT OF ROBBINS RUSSEL, GENERAL MANAGER, MUTUAL 
ORANGE DISTRIBUTORS, REDLANDS, CALIF. 


Mr. Russet. Chairman Hill, members of the delegation, I am Rob- 
bins Russel. My home is in Redlands, Calif. My official position is 
general manager of Mutual Orange Distributors, a cooperative mar- 
keting organization of California citrus. I also have a lifetime experi- 
ence as a farmer. 
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I have no formal or official statement to make but I am authorized 
to express in behalf of the large majority of our membership their 
appreciation of the cooperative effort exerted by the Government in 
dealing with problems in our citrus. I refer to such questions as the 
export payment program. 

A large majority of our membership are opposed, in principle, and 
they say in their votes, to the formal program of fixed-price supports. 
We do not believe in it. Most of them, many of them come from the 
Middle West, do believe in a flexible price-support program. But the 
thing I was requested to come here to express and put in the record 
was our belief that the Government through the Department, is exe- 
cuting a very constructive and a sound program in aiding California 
citrus agriculture to work for its own benefit. 

We have market programs, market agreements, we have now through 
the Department such matters as I mentioned again—the export-pay- 
ment program, school lunch, and that type of activity—relatively 
inexpensive in dollars and we feel extremely constructive from a long- 
range position. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hitt. Thank you. 

Mr. Godwin J. Pelissero will be our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF GODWIN J. PELISSERO, SANTA BARBARA 
COUNTY, CALIF. 


Mr. Penissrro. Gentlemen of the committee and Mr. Bramblett, my 
own Congressman, I have a formal statement to file. I think we can 
save a little time and perhaps all get our lunch. I would like to file 
this so it will become a permanent record of this committee’s hearings. 

Mr. Hitz. Thank you, Mr. Pelissero. 


(The document referred to is as follows:) 


Representative Ciirrorp R. Hope, 
Chairman, United States House of Representatives, 
Committee on Agriculture: 

We, the unde rsigned, being engaged in cattle, citrus, and walnut ranching in 
the county of Santa Barbara, State of California, on the same property that our 
family has farmed for the past 28 years, do respectfully request that we may 
file the following statements for the record to be incorporated in the regular 
Agriculture Committee hearing at Whittier, Calif., Thursday, November 12, in 
the interests of conserving the time that verbal testimony would take. 

First, we should like to go on record in opposition to all subsidies and price 
supports, and most particularly against those subsidies and price supports that 
might apply to our specifie crops: cattle, lemons, and walnuts. 

We believe, further, that the only ranchers and farmers who actually and 
honestly want subsidies are: 

(a) Those with so much land that they will make fortunes out of growing and 
selling their produce to the Government. 

(b) Those whose farming is on such a marginal basis that they would lose 
everything if there were not a subsidy program for them to depend on and who 
we respectfully believe should not be in the agriculture business anyway under 
such circumstances as these. 

Second, in regard to the cattle business in particular and in direct answer to 
Chairman Hope’s question as to what are cattlemen’s ideas for long-range stabi- 
lization of prices for the livestock industry, we believe that the following steps 
must be taken to achieve that goal; 

(a) The closing of all borders to the entry of imported beef, until such time 
as our domestic situation is drastically eased. 

(b) The buying of more beef for our Armed Forces and the use not storage, 
of it. 
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(c) The shipment of frozen beef to needy countries abroad 

We believe, further, that one of the main reasons for the desperate situation 
the cattlemen are in today is once again due to subsidies on expensive feeds, 
such as corn, etc., necessary to fatten the livestock 


eve that the 250 cattlemen who went to Washington to see 
; 


Secretary Benson are not representative of the industry as a whole, but merely 
a group of in-and-outers whose primary hopes are to get rich quick from high 


beef markets 

With regard to the lemon industry, we are in favor of higher tariffs on any 
citrus coming into the United States, such as oranges and lemons that we as 
Nation already produce in abundance For example, it is our understanding 
that Italian lemons sell for almost nothing on the United States market as long 
as the sellers are paid in American dollars, which they claim bolsters their 
economy. We understand further that it is a common practice that instead of 
taking the dollars back, these sellers are taking back to Italy manufactured 

icles to sell at great profit to these gray marketeers. Consequently the United 
States citrus farmer suffers along with the Italian economy because already 


H) percent of the lemon ©¢1 p of this country is going i 


to byproducts because 


We believe, too, that the lemon industry is in a particularly fine position to 
encourage further research for the use of farm products. Already much use 
has been found science and medicine for the byproducts in the citrus fruit 

believe this to be a good program for easement of the market and 


Next, we believe that the basic wrong with the farm program in general is 


1e x st a el Farming is more speculative than industry in that 
does 1 guarantee any certain percentage of income in a year. The farmer 
S pel ays . ex od vear out ot 7 ors In that 1 Loot yeu therefore, he has to 


e enough to carry the expected and inevitable bad years However, his 
r y in that good year that he has no cushion for the lean 





ve is 

Wl oblem is we do not dare suggest, but thers in, we 
ire © overall problem. 

I xo on record commending Secretary of Agriculture 
Mzra thing in his power to improve the farm program 
with rols set up by the Roosevelt-Truman administra- 

hy the Eisenhower administration 
CAROLINE C, SPALDING 
DEBORAH S. PELISSERO. 
GODWIN J. PELISSERO 
l R h, Goleta, Santa Barbara County, Calif. 


\Ir. EI. Tl e next i the Wester? (;rowers Assov iation. but I have 


Is there anybody 
No response, ) 
N xt i Hi mer A H ul ris, secretaryv-manager of the Associated Pro- 
duce Dealers and Brokers of Los Angeles. 


present representing that organization? 


STATEMENT OF HOMER A. HARRIS, SECRETARY-MANAGER, 


ASSOCIATED PRODUCE DEALERS AND BROKERS OF LOS ANGELES, 
CALIF. 


Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, not 
bei oA farmer | would like to qualify myself. 

My name is Homer A Harris. My entire life has been spent in some 
phase of growing, distributing, or marketing of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, either as a farmer, a cooperative manager, a member of the 
staff of the United States Department of Agriculture in Market News, 
or inspection of fresh fruits and vegetables. 
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During the past 25 years I have been secretary-manager of the 
Associated Produce Dealers and Brokers ot Los Angeles, composed of 
wholesalers who bring in and distribute fresh fruits and vevetables 
to southern California, and am appearing in their behalf. ' 

Tama member of the fresh peach advisory committee and the fresh 
plum advisory committee, set up to administer marketing programs 
under the Marketing Act of this State, and am chairman of the 
economics and marketing subcommittee of the agricultural committee 
of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. but am not represent) 
any of these latter groups. 

Speaking only as to fresh fruits and vegetables. it is my considered 
opinion that these perishable crops cannot be fitted into anv program 
of price supports, price stabilization, or acreage regul ition that has 
been applied to other farm « rops. 


‘ 


Phese crops are all perishable, most of them cannot be stored more 
than a few days or a few weeks, and any surplus is unmanageabl 
Fairly recent experience with potatoes, one of the least perishable of 


thes CTOps, showed that a surplus can be handled only by its destruc 
tion as a fresh product Most of these commod ties cannot be con 
verted into byproducts with a value equal to the cost of conversion. 

Many of these crops are localized in their areas of production, dis 
tribution, and consumpt lon. The produet ion of potatoes in this State 
affords a good example. The fall potato crop now being harvested 
in the great delta of the San Joaquin and Sacramento Rivers must 
nea ‘ly all be consumed within the State of California. 

Supplies in competing areas and the pattel n of freight rates limits 
consumption to nearby markets. The spring crop, produced in Ker n 
County, is shipped to almost every State in the Union. This crop is 
harvested at just about the time storage stocks of fall crop potatoes 
all over the United States are cleaned up. Other producing areas in 
the State have a midsummer distribution intermediate between the 
delta and the Kern County crops. 

Aside from any question of manageability of surplus it would seem 
quite impractical to fit the producing areas in just this one State into 
a nationwide stabilization plan affecting all commercial producing 
areas, 

While most fruits, and a few vegetables, such as onions and potatoes 
generally produce only one crop a year, the majority of vegetables, 
comprising the bulk of the tonnage, are produced in a growing season 
of 90 to 125 days. This means that the grower in the Southern States 
can get in and out of production or change his crop at least twice 
during the year. 

It would be fantastic to attempt to coordinate the production or 
acreage of these vegetable crops, even though they are important in our 
food supply, into any overall regulatory plan at the Federal level. 
Nationwide regulation is necessarily slow and ponderous in its plan- 
ning and administration and is unsuited to the regulation of vegetable 
crops. 

It is our recommendation that this committee explore further the 
possiblities of improving those facilities now existing in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or that may be established, to furnish producers 
a legal framework within which they can set up their own programs 


for self-help. 
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More study should be given to legislation at both the Federal level 
and by the States which would permit or require producers of a cer- 
tain crop, or in a certain area to work together for improvement of 
marketing conditions more effectively than can be done at present. 

Producers of perishable crops in an economic area can be more ef- 
ficient as a separate marketing entity than as part of an overall group. 
Research as to the possibility of preventing interstate shipment of low 
quality products of doubtful nutritional ‘value could be of vast help 
in controlling surpluses and rewarding the careful producer. 

More than 30 years ago, the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, after considerable research, established standard grades for fresh 
fruits and vegetables. Those grades were not compulsory, but have 
been of great value in buying and selling whenever the actual mer- 
chandise could be inspected, but must be described for the purpose 
of selling. 

Inasmuch as several important producing areas are not now using 
these Federal grades, we might well assume that the Department 
could reexamine this project and bring it up to date. 

The Extension Strvice of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, established almost 50 years ago, has done a splendid job in 
aiding growers with their production problems and in passing on 
to producers the practical application of research done by our experi- 
ment stations and agricultural colleges. 

However, many agriculturists believe that the Extension Service 
should now be equipped to render the same service in marketing prob- 
lems. This might require an increase in the responsibilities of the 
Extension Service, or might require the formation of a new agency in 
the Department. No job has been done by the Department in the 
field of marketing comparable to that which has been done in the field 
of production. 

I do not wish to discredit the splendid work that has been done by 
the market news service and other agencies who collect and distribute 
market information nor the crop estimates service who regularly fore- 
cast expected production of farm crops. These services are extremely 
valuable and have been tested by time, but cover only a small segment 
of the field of marketing. 

Details of the recent reorganization of the Department are not 
available but may we hope that it provides for overall control and 
supervision of all marketing activities from the farm through the re- 
tailer. This will require leadership capable of directing a compre- 
hensive and objective study of the whole field with the authority to 
fit each of the agencies involved in their proper place, without re- 
gard to precedent or possible ambitions or prejudices of any of the 
personnel involved. 

Such supervision would logically make fuller use of the experience 
and counsel of those successful factors in the field of marketing, in- 
cluding growers, shippers, wholesalers, and retailers. The field of 
marketing is dynamic, not static, and those engaged are constantly 
making important decisions based on their experience and the best 
information available. 

Each group can assist the other in solving marketing problems made 
more complex by the vast difference in production and marketing 
methods between the major commodity groups in agriculture. 
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Many States have gone far beyond Federal accomplishments in 
attacking marketing problems. In California, for example, stand- 
ardization laws establish minimum standards of quality and condition 
below which farm products cannot be sold or shipped, except to by- 
products plants. These laws are based on the police power of the 
State to prevent deception and to protect the consumer. 

They also protect the producer by preventing offgrade merchandise 
from being sold in the market place, lowering the whole price struc- 
ture. 

Other legislation permits a majority of the producers to set up 
marketing agreements to establish minimum standards of quality and 
size of a particular crop in order to stabilize market supplies and 
prices. The Director of Agriculture supervises, and a manager ad- 
ministers the program under the direction of an advisory board com- 
posed of producers alone, or producers and handlers, as the case 
may be 

Similar machinery exists at the Federal level, but has been used 
sparingly by fruit and vegetable producers. The criticism heard most 
frequently is that the Secretary of Agriculture has too much authority 
over the administration of these Federal market agreements, that his 
office is too far removed from the actual marketing problems involved 
and that his rulings too often appear arbitrary and capricious to the 
average grower. 

In the fruit and vegetable field further development of marketing 
agreements seems most desirable at the State level. There should be 
Federal machinery for coordination of State marketing plans, when 
desired by the producers establishing such agreements. 

A strengthening of friendly Federal-State relations is already in- 
dicated in the reorganization plan. This is a diflicult field, comparable 
with the problems of the Department of State in foreign affairs, but 
one in which much can be accomplished. 

Clearing away of distrust and jealousies and laying the foundation 
of sound cooperation between all public agencies concerned with mar- 
keting is a project of prime importance which can contribute much to 
the final solution of the major problems involved. 

Mr. Hill. Following the list that was handed me, the next witness 
will be Herbert G. Lyttle. Is he present? 

(No response. ) 


Mr. Hitz. Next will be Mr. Dean Olson. 


STATEMENT OF DEAN OLSON 


Mr. Orson. Mr, Chairman and most distinguished visitors, my name 
is Dean Olson. I operate a chicken ranch and I am a distributor of 
eggs, 

First, I believe that agriculture is basic to the welfare of our coun- 
try. I also believe that a strong agriculture means a strong America, 
and that we should do everything w vithin our power to develop a strong 
agricultural industry. 

Relatively speaking, the poultry and egg business has been profitable 
for the past 10 years. 

In 1953, it will be a good year for egg producers. The dark shadows 
of surpluses could be present in 1954. If these surpluses develop, 
should our industry look to Washington for direct or indirect help? 
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The probable answer to that question should be found in what is our 
new agricultural legislation. 

I recognize that there are 3 or 4 basic agricultural crops in our coun- 
try. I question, in supporting these 3 or 4 agricultural crops, if the 
overall agricultural support program can be e fected. 

One might reasonably conclude that in the past the agricultural 
policy has become a political football and interested parties have used 
this to their own selfish advantage. 

Programs of elaborate systems of subsidies and production rest raints 
have been given to the American farmer to increase his share of the 
national income. But these policies have also been used to gain politi- 
cal favor. Certainly it is reasonable to expect, and indications are, 
that many politicians on giveaway programs will use agriculture not 
for its best interest but for their best interests. 

The real farm program develops to be one that is fair to all pro- 
ducers whereby each may receive his equal benefits and in turn his equal 
respol nsibilities. 

It is my belief that Congress should develop a new, fresh, realistic 

ippe It pr oTAM. They should recoenize that rigid farm supports 
have a tendency to price our products out of the markets, both domestic 
and foreign. 

They should recognize that present basie supports are often not sup- 
ports at all, that they are incentives, and that efficient producers can 
become wealthy by producing for the Government rather than for free 
markets. 

They should recognize that the marginal producer should not be 
guaranteed a profit by our Government. They should recognize that 
rigid support prices do not answer America’s agricultural problems. 
Rigid support prices do not encourage shifts of production to meet 
consumer needs. 

Our Government now is the biggest single factor in the control and 
nfluence of American agriculture. They should guard this re- 
sponsibility seriously. T hey should treat it fairly. They should ree- 
nize that if they take away this great principle of the freedom to go 

croke by pump priming and by high taxes, our country will be led 
to soe iali Ish. 

They should re cognize that direct controls of labor and commodi- 
ties prices will kill free markets. They should recognize that man- 
made supports of commodities at popular political levels will bring 
ibout manmade surpluses and Government ie rships. They should 
recognize that labor monopolies, Civil Service Commission, Govern- 
ment agencies created for power, wealth, and influence, will lower 
initiative, will eventually lower production, and will destroy our ag- 
ricultural American freedom. 

I stand on record to support our President and our Secretary of 
Agriculture on the programs that they are developing at the present 
time. 

I thank you. 

Mr. Hiww. Thank you, Mr. Olson. 

I find I missed someone on poultry, Jacob Levin. 

Mr. Levin. He waives his opportunity to speak at the present time 
in favor of a luncheon. 

Mr. Hitz. If you would like to file a statement you may do so. 
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STATEMENT OF JACOB LEVIN ON BEHALF OF SAN FERNANDO 
VALLEY POULTRY COOPERATIVE 


Mr. Levin. The San Fernando Valley Poultry Cooperative joins in 
the recommendations made by Miss Grace McDonald on behalf of 
the poultry group. 

Mr. Huw. Thank you. Next is Charles F. Hamman, representative 
of Palo Verde Cotton Growers Association. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES F. HAMMAN, REPRESENTING THE PALO 
VERDE COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF BLYTHE, CALIF. 


Mr. Hamman. I am Charles F. Hamman, secretary of the Palo 
Verde Cotton Growers Association. This report is a farmers’ report 
designed by them, submitted by myself at their request. 

The Palo Verde Cotton Growers Association of Blythe, Calif., ap- 
preciates the opportunity of expressing its views on the agricultural 
situation as it affects this area. 

Palo Verde Valley is located in the eastern end of Riverside County 
on the Colorado River, and has one of the oldest water rights from 
which is obtained water for irrigating the farming acreage. 

The principal crops grown are cotton, alfalfa, barley, milo, flax, 
vegetables, and melons. Cotton is the only basic crop grown in the 
area. 

Prior to the 1940’s 50 percent or more of the cultivatable acreage 
Was in cotton. During World War rt farmers responded to (Govern- 
ment requests to grow flax and alfalfa, which were considered war 
crops. After this the area started changing back to cotton with a 
steady increase in acreage each year, further increased at the Govern- 
ment’s request following outbreak of the Korean war. 

Due to water supplies, high production, and favorable growing 
conditions an influx of cottongrowers has moved into this valley. 
Grade and staple strength of cotton produced in this valley have ex- 
ceeded all produced in California during the past 2 years. 

We farmers feel that 30 percent of total ¢ irene d acreage planted 
to cotton has a definite place in a sound crop-rotating program, with 
the balance of acreage in alfalfa, grain, and vegetables to complete 
the rotation. 

We further feel that high price supports have a tendency to bring 
in nonfarming capital and thereby distort the agricultural picture 
and encourage production of synthetics, and we are in favor of work- 
ing toward as few supports and controls as possible, not only in agri- 
culture but labor and business as well. Under present costs of pro- 
duction, supports are necessary. That is in relation to labor and farm 
equipment and operating. 

It is hoped that present laws will be modified at the earliest pos- 
sible date so that there will be a fairer and more equitable division of 
cotton-acreage allotments to adjust to the trends in agricultural 
production. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Hitz. Thank you, Mr. Hamman. 

I notice on my list an individual, Harold Jones, who will speak on 
cotton. Is he here? 
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STATEMENT OF HAROLD B. JONES 


Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman and gentlement of the committee, I want 
to take this opportunity to thank you for permitting me to appear 
before you as an individual. Mr. Hill, I might mention about the 
weather. I hap ypen to be from Blythe, ¢ Calif... as the gentleman who 
just preceded me. We have 365 days of sunshine, so you must come 
over. 

Mr. Hitxi. It sounds just like home. 

Mr. Jones. I am a cotton ginner. We do crop financing in our 
valley. Mr. Hamman gave you a geographical description of it. 
=e acreage in our valley is approximately 70,000 acres. It is 8 miles 

vide and 25 miles long, borde ring the C olor: ado River. 

This year we have in approximately 35,000 acres of cotton. Under 


the existing legislation, if it is not amended or changed, with a na- 
tional allotment of 17,900,000 acres, our valley will be cut from 35,000 
acres to less than 8.000 acres, a 66024 percent reduction. 


What is it going to mean to our valley? Approximately a loss of 
$5,500,000 on cotton alone. I would like to make a recommendation 
that the Secretary increase the allotment to 22 million acres. On 
crea basis it will give our valley approximately 12,873 acres based on 

he allotment for California of 883,919 acres. On a 22-million-acre 
ma it will give us approximately 12,500,000 bales, based on the past 
5-year average of 281 pounds per acre. 

We have an ample water supply in our area. We have a question 
f what we are going to substitute for cotton. If we go into barley 
there is a surplus and I need not go into what the other surpluses 
would be. We woul | li ke to see t] ie acre age ine res ased. 

As to the surplus, I think that the Henry plan, the two-price 
system, should be given every consideration in the world. 

’ 1 would also like to see stockpiling of cotton, a nonperishable, and 
that it be investigated more thoroughly. 

You know the economic side of this thing, and I know you gentle- 
men have heard from one end of the Nation to the other as to what 
it will do to the peop le, 

In our valley we had: agp average yield last year of 731 pounds of lint 
per acre, the highest in California and the Nation. I think I am 
correct. Ihave seen growers come in there who have graduated dur- 
ing the past 2 years from a tenant system based on our weather and 
soil, and have risen to landowners. 

If they are reduced 6622 percent, we are going to throw these people 
bac : into a tenant class. 

. Hiv. Thank you. I have another witness on soil conservation, 


ee i. F. Dibble. 


STATEMENT OF E. F. DIBBLE, PRESIDENT OF SAN BERNARDINO 
COUNTY FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Dissie. I am E. F. Dibble. I am here as president of San 
Bernardino County Farm Bureau. San Bernardino County is the 
largest county in the United States. A lot of it is desert. It is not 
all agricultural land by any means. It could be if we could get water 
for it. We have a very large agricultural production which is in 
excess of $100 million per year. This is primarily in about a half 
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dozen crops—citrus, poultry, grapes, — livestock, and deciduous. 

When the question of a national farm policy came up our San 
Bernardino County Farm Bureau w: ante “1 to get the expression of its 
1,600 members so that in reporting they could say truly what their 
members felt should be the farm policy for our country. 

To do this we had meetings throughout the country in which the 
various questions were discussed, various speake 
were asked, questions were answered, to try to get an expression of 
opinion from our members. 

This was done for a period of about 21, months. At the end of 

1at time our county farm bureau sent out a questionnaire to everyone 
of its members and asked them to fill them out aa return them. 

So that you can see the statement I am making here is representing 
the members hip, I am song to quote 


rs spoke, quest ions 


some of the percentages that 
they voted in sendi hg their questionnaires back in. 


The first question was in regard to farm-price supports. We asked: 

Should the Government support farm prices? 

We vot an answer of 58 perce nt “yes,” os percent “) 
that “yes” was a highly qualified “yes.” 

We asked them, if the »y said ‘ Yes ? 


10.” However, 


Do you favor high price supports with acreage and market controls? 
Do you favor just a protection against unreasonable 


price supports by a 
variable support? 


or— 

Do you favor compensatory payments? 

In other words, a produ ction subsidy. 

You will be inte rested to know that 94 percent of our membe rship 
voted to have only protection against unreasonable price supports. 
Two percent voted for a high price support with acreage and market 
controls. ‘Two percent voted for compensatory payments 

Therefore, I think it goes without saying that the San Ber ‘nardino 
County Farm Bureau members favor only a variable price support 
which would protect people from finanei: al failure. However, in the 
discussions it was clearly brought out that they feel that any other 
kind of price support would encourage inefficient production and also 
would price many of our products out of the world markets. 

In the next subject that was discussed, the question was asked 
whether the farm price supports should be entirely discontinued if 
subsidies to other economic groups were also eliminated. You will 
be interested to know that 83 percent said “Yes,” farm price supports 
should be discontinued if subsidies to other noneconomic groups are 
eliminated. 

I am going to rom over some of the things in which the vote was 
almost balanced, but you will be interested to know that they voted 
quite definitely ag rainst having higher tariffs. 

They felt that they should have lower tariffs so as to provide 
dollars to other countries to purchase our farm products. They 
were for a school-lunch program, but they were against a food-stamp 
plan. They felt that there should be F ‘ederal or str: id marketing 
agreements upon the initiative and vote of the producers. 

They felt that we should do away with the soll-conservation pay- 
ments for things that are st: andard practice already on the farm, 
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or should be standard practices, but that we should continue to have 
the technical assistance of the soil-conservation districts and the 
Agricultural Extension Service. 

Down at the bottom we asked: 

Do you think we should balance the Federal budget even if cuts are made in 
agricultural funds 


The answer—70 percent, “Yes.” 


Also: 
Should we work to retain a free-choice system in our country where there 
are fewer Government controls 


Eighty-five percent said “Yes.” 

Mr. Huw. T ‘hank you. 

I understand Mr. Drue Willardson, representing the Northwest 
Turkey Growers Association, has arrived. 


Mr. Willardson. 


STATEMENT OF DRUE WILLARDSON, REPRESENTING A NATIONAL 
TURKEY MARKETING COOPERATIVE 


Mr. Wiinarpson. Chairman Hill, distinguished visitors, my name 
Drue Will: ids son. ] ama sales re presenti itive of a turkey market- 
ing cooperative, nati ional in scope. We represent the growers in 


marketing their pores products in the southern California area. 


As a representative of the turkey industry I will endeavor to truly 
reflect a few views that I believe will have the endorsement of our 
crowers, the d stributors, and the members in this area generally, in 
all phases touching the turkey indlesiry. 

Basically we endorse the leadership of the present administration 


and the Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Benson, at least to have ample 
opportunity to adopt policies effecting a sound, basic agricultural 
economy. Our turkey industry, by nature, is very compact and 
highly flexible. 

Under benefits . free economy our turkey industry can arrive at 
the proper level of production, reacting to the economic factors of 
supply and dem: A and adjust to the necessary increase or decrease 
h & per iod of from 16 to 30 weeks. As such it is generally felt that 
Government interference in our turkey industry through price sup- 
port, involving removal of surplus by the cash purchase of the fin- 
shed product, is not desired and would not be sound if we are to 
operate under free economy. The support program last year was 
not entirely satisfactory. The parity purchase price established a 
profit level to other segments of the industry than the grower. Only 
in certain instances where the grower was represented by cooperative 

narketing was he returned the extra margin of profit that had been 
adil The distributor and processor who was not in need of the 
price-support program obtained the economic benefit. Also, the sur- 
plus was not removed in the critical areas involved. 

Price support at best should not guarantee a profit to the marginal- 
type producer, thereby encouraging excess production. This condi- 
tion only delays sound production seeking its own level of demand. 
It tends to encourage feed companies and loaning agencies to go over- 
board in expansion. It breeds the wrong kind of turkey producer. 
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Price support could lead to production control and area quotas 
if the turkey crop is produced in surplus. We feel that area quotas 
establishing limits of production would penalize the States with rela- 
tively small population and yet conducive by nature to economical 
and efficient turkey production. We feel that we have grown in 
the turkey industry by our own help. We are grateful for Gov- 
ernment assistance in research in disease problems and feeding and 
processing, but we question the need for a price-support program 
unless basic grains which we depend upon are priced at higher levels 
under rigid parity supports than would exist under a free economy. 
We cannot be half slave and half free. 

In conclusion, we feel also the need of new State legislation involv- 
ing the inspection of turkeys slaughtered for intrastate, and a better 
coordinated inspection system for turkeys moving interstate under 
the Federal inspection for wholesomeness and quality. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hitt. We have on the list Mr. J. L. DuBois, president of the 
Southwest Flaxseed Association. Is he present ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Hii. The next witness is Walter F. Swartz, manager of the 
Southern California Floral Association. Is he present? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Hinx. These names were sent in to use, and we don’t want to 
miss them. 

Now. we will turn to something more Important than flowers in 
some ways, and that is lima beans. Robert Friedrich, of Oxnard, 


Calif. 
STATEMENT OF ROBERT FRIEDRICH, OF OXNARD, CALIF. 


Mr. Frrepricn. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 
is Robert Friedrich. Iam speaking on behalf of Mr. Herman Grether, 
chairman of the truck and field crops committee of the Ventura farm 
county committee, who was unable to attend. He is attending a Farm 
Bureau convention in Santa Fe. I have with me six members of his 
committee, who are farmers, present here today. 

The growers of Ventura County, the lima-bean growers, that is, 
grow approximately 50 percent of all the large beans, large lima 
beans grown in the State of California. 

This statement is presented by the truck and field crops commit- 
tee of the Ventury County Farm Bureau, and repreesnts the majority 
thinking of only the truck and field crops ¢ iene 

The appearance before this congressional interim committee was 
authorized at the October 19 meeting of the board of directors of the 
Ventury County Farm Bureau. 

The economic prosperity of Ventura County is governed by the 
price of dry lima beans. Our reasons are lis ted as follows: 

(1) Dry lima beans set the price structure for all frozen crops, 
green beans, — coli, Henderson bush, green Fordhook limas, spinach, 
cauliflower, peas, et cetera. 

(2) Dry fan beans govern the prices on all seed crops, flower 
seed, beet seed, carrot seed, tomato seed, and special varieties of bean 


seed. 
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(3) Dry lima beans govern the price of all our contract commodities, 
such as tomatoes for cannery, pimientos, green California chili for can- 
nery, and dry chili peppers. 

Summary of the above remarks: If such is the case that support 
is taken from our dry lima beans, this will cause a recession in Ventura 
County. The farmers here will be unable to make their operational 
expenses, therefore it will reduce the buying power of these growers. 
The employment by farmers will be decreased, purchasing ability will 
be decreased. W hic h will affect all seoments of the economy of Ventura 
County. 

lf the « xpecte d Gross retill ( f the lima bean industry, which is the 
largest field crop acreage In the cow ty, decreases, the contract pric S 
for the above hie ntioned CTO} W l] be lowered. and we would be it 


t 


the merey of the contract buvers of these commodities. 


lf tiie price of lima be ! reduced, a greater acreage will be 
planted to vegetable crops, thereby ruining an overburdened industry. 
In addition, the water requirements for vegetables will be much greater 
than that of the dry lima beans and would bring certain chaos to an 


already d Sastrous water situation in the county. 

Our present surplus was not caused by an increase in acreage. In 
reality the acer age has been dec reased, but the production per acre 
has increased from 14.8 to 22.5 sacks per acre. In 1940 there were 


45.000 acres grown al d it has decreased to 30.000 acres in 1952. Pro 
duction in 1940 was 652,942 bags, in 1953 1t was 700.700 bags which is 
bette r t]| an one h lf ot all ] rod ection. A decrease of 15.000 wres 
12 vears, but an increase in production of 50.000 bags. 

Improved methods of farming, soil fumigation, fertilization, and 
pest col trol nave bro iaht al 1? rease Vie Ids: however, our costs 
a 4 1 r‘? 1 1 
of production have risen tremendously. If we had to go back to the 


1940 average crops per acre we could not survive under the present 
prices. Under present conditions. with the increase of Federal, State, 
and Jocal taxes, a reduction in the present price of our lima beans 
would not allow us to make a fair return on our investment. We feel 
that the spread between the produ er and consumer 1s too great and a 
reduction in the price to the farmer would not result in a reduction in 
price to the consumer. 

In the last days of the Price Admu istration the celling price of 
lima beans was pegged at $8.25. This price was considered too low 
and resulted in a self-imposed acreage curtailment. which in turn 
resulted in a small crop whi h increased the price to as high as 25 cents 
per pound, and has discouraged the consumption of lima beans. This 
IS an example of what could happen if acreage restrictions were 
imposed and weather conditions caused a short crop. 

We feel that acreage allotment is pure defeatism. This has no place 
in America, with 60 percent of the world underfed and our position 
in the free world at stake. Export subsidies or some other device, 
even farmer financed, would seem to us to be a better solution for 
maintaining our domestic price levels. A cut in acreage would not 
only affect producers’ income, but would also affect the producers of 
alternate crops. 

Gentlemen, we beg. we plead, do not attempt to distribute the sur- 
plus beans that the Government now holds on our domestic market. 
If you do put them on the domestic market, you will demoralize and 
defeat everything we have tried to accomplish in the past few years. 
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We are asking for a support of 90 percent of parity because we need 
help until the time that we in the lima-bean industry can stand on our 
own feet. Weare working on a self help progr: am. We havea State 
marketing order and the California Lima Bean Grower Association, 
which have been established to promote sales, marketing programs, 
and conduct consumers’ research. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for your time. 

Mr. Hiti. Thank you, Mr. Friedrich. 

We have a few other witnesses. First, Mr. L. J. Barden. 


STATEMENT OF L. J. BARDEN, PACIFIC COAST MANAGER, 
GARRETT & CO., INC. 


Mr. Barpen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
L. J. Barden. I am Pacific coast manager of Garrett & Co.. Ine.. 
who operate 5.000 acres of vineyards and a winery at Guasti, Calif., 
as well as vineyards and wineries at Cucamonga and Ukiah. In addi- 
tion to the grapes which we raise, we buy approximately 16,000 tons 
annually, so that our wineries crush about 40,000 tons of grapes per 
year for wine production. I also represent the Southern ¢ ‘alifornia 
Ww ine Growers Association as its president. 

All grape growers are desperately in need of help from you Con- 
gressmen. While price s and profits on most commodities have been 
going up, prices and profits on our grapes and wines have been going 


down. For instance, prices on grapes since since 1946 in southern 
California have averaged about $35 per ton, which is some $10 less 
than production and picking costs. This situation has caused some 


vineyardists to pull their vines and that might, if continued, be a 
solution to the proble m except that it then bi Ines on other problems. 
Some of the vineyards are on rocky ground unfit for other crops, so 
that take aw: Ly the vines and you ti ake away a source of taxes for loeal 
government, and also the source of livelihood for thousands of people. 
Other vinevards are on ground that might raise oranges or potatoes, 
both of which are already in surplus, so nothing would be gained. 

California wine is made 100 percent from the juice of sound, ripe 
grapes without the addition of sugar, water, or other materials. 
Year in and year out, the wineries take approximately one-half of the 
entire grape crop of this great State. Also, it may be of interest, 
that grapes are the most v: aluable fruit ¢ rop of the State. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor, for July 
1953, gave wine at wholesale, an index of 77 while other foods and 
heverages were much higher. 

Many people consider table wine a food. Despite this, however, 
table wine is now taxed at 17 cents per gallon or the same as $27.50 
ver ton, figuring that 160 gallons are produced from a ton of grapes. 
Tn other words. if vou did not tax table wines, the return to grape 
growers would be approximately $62.20 per ton—$35 plus $27.20. 
In the case of dessert wines, the tax is 67 cents per gallon or $53.60 
per ton since 80 gallons of dessert wines can be produced from a ton 
of grapes. This tax is appreciably more than the value of the grapes. 
You can see that anything you can do to reduce these excessive Federal 
excise taxes on wine will be of direct benefit to the grape growers. 

At one time the Regional Research Laboratories of the Department 
of Agriculture did much excellent research on wines and grape prod- 
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icts. This work should be continued at the earliest possible date for 
t may be that some new or improved use can be found for grape 
products. I have tried to point out that aetpe crowing and wine 
mak ne are so ¢ losely alhed that if you can he Ip one vou will he ‘Ip the 


Phe Department of Agriculture is to be complimented on the min- 
tenance of an export subsidy on raisins. This subsidy is helpful to 
orape growers of California and might well be « ‘opied on other com 
modities fo! It 1s low n cost re lati e to tl » be nefits achieved. This 

ubsidy would be much more valuable if thc branches of the Gov 
ernment were not depressing the market by reducing the tariff 
rore 

1 


duction. The low Cost ot production abroad due to low wages, 1} 


rm wines, 


‘ 
? 


‘elon Wines now come 1nto this eountry below our cost ot Dro 
i 


ost instances le Ss th; wn BD percent of our wages, cannot be offset by 
our more efficient equipment and methods. Gr: “pe crowing and wine 
making are largely h: ind operations where mass production methods 
cannot — sed. The tariff level should be at such a point as would 
balance the low cost of foreign wines with the higher cost of our Cah 

‘ornia wines. 

Reciprocal trade agreements should contain plain language in sup 
t of an escape clause and a peril point safety valve to protect our 
nevardists and wineries. Trade, not aid, as applied to our foreign 

re] ef has been an increasingly popular slogan. This idea has been 

fostered largely by those individuals and firms who either have, or 


hope to have, a foreign as well as a domestic business. For those of 

N the oTrape and winesrTrowilng’d 1 dustries. however. whose livelih od 
- ld | rificed ~~ Hn : aid. j ; I~ 9 cate] “d > trick 
wonld be sacrificed, trade, not aid, 1s simply a catehword o71 rick 


)] rase. 

| In conclusion, I wish to stress the importance of a continuing, work- 
able program for Mexican nationals. Statistics show the great de- 
erease in the number of domestic workers employed in agriculture. 
With grape growing being predominantly a hand operation, this in- 
dustry needs a supplemental source of labor. Mexican nationals are 
the logical source of this labor, and the responsibility of carrying on 
this program rests largely with our Federal Government. Also, it can 
be expected that a good Mexican national program will help the prob- 
lem that our Immigration Service has with the wetbacks, Mexicans 
illegally in this country. 

I thank you for this opportunity to appear before you. T respect- 
fully urge that you give careful thought and study to the above-men- 
tioned problems. 

Mr. Hiri. The next witness that T have on my list, the next three 
witnesses actually, are on labor. If my list is correct, that will be the 
end of the witnesses. If there is anyone else who would like to testify, 
while the other witnesses are testifying please hand your name in to 
Mr. Heimburger. 

Next is Mr. John A. Despol. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN A. DESPOL, SECRETARY-TREASURER, CIO, 
CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCIL 


Mr. Desrot. Mr. Chairman, distinguished John Phillips, Mr. Bram- 
blett, and members of the committee, I am John A. De spol, and I am 
appearing on behalf of the CIO California Industrial Union Council. 
I am privileged to be the secretary-treasurer and legislative repre- 
sentative in working with our California State Legislature. 

The CIO California Council represents some two hundred to two 
hundred and fifty thousand CIO workers and their families living in 
the State of California. More than half of these CIO workers of Cali- 
fornia are in unions having all or a portion of their membership in 
industries directly related to and dependent on farm production and 
the well-being of the farm population. We calculate that more than 

87,000 of the workers re prese snted by our council are in this eéategor V; 
bei ‘ing a membership in the United Automobile Workers and Agricul- 
tural Workers Union, the United Steel Workers, United Packinghouse 
Workers, and Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Workers. We are well aware, 
however, that the farmers’ welfare is of concern to all our members 
and that our prosperity depends on the farmers’ prosperity. We rec- 
ognize that the farmers are an important consumer group in this Na- 
tion and in the State of California. The farmer’s income determines 
the amount of factory goods and consumer goods he will buy. This, 
in turn, has its effect on production, industrial employment, and the 
health of the economy of this Nation and of the State. We in the CIO, 
as I say, want prosperity for the farmers. For these reasons we sup- 
port the farm programs where they bring farmers prosperity. We 
pledged our full support for an agricultural program designed to 
provide both an adequate income for farmers and maximum agricul- 
tural production. Our concern with the farm program is that it 
brings the greatest degree of prosperity to the largest number of farm- 
ers, and today we raise the question of whether price supports bring 
enough prosperity to enough farmers. Price supports aid farmers 
who have something to sell, and aids them to the extent they have some- 
thing to sell. Our question, therefore, is, How many farmers have how 
much to sell? We find these facts in the census of agriculture, vol- 
ume 2, 1950, page 1175, and taking the so-called commercial farms 
only, the others would seem to have no substantial claim to Govern- 
ment aid; we find that 3 percent of the commercial farms at the top, 
~ iking 20 percent of the total sales, and the average gross sales are 

$54,853 a year, these farms reap great benefits from price supports. 

The next 10 percent of the farms make 25 percent of the sales 
and average $14,289 a year, each in products sold. They benefit 
substantially also from price supports. Then come 20 percent of 
the farms, with average sales of almost $7,000 a year, and making 
23 percent of the total farm sales. They, too, can get some benefit 
from price supports. At about this point we have reached the end 
of the line so far as price-support benefits are concerned. We have 
now added up 33 percent of all commercial farms with annual sales 
ranging from $5,000 up, and averaging $13,400 a year, and making 
75 percent of the total sales of commercial farms. Below this are 
67 percent of the farms with annua! sales of less than $5,000 a year, 
and averaging only, as a group, $2,150 a year, making as a group only 
25 percent of all commercial farm sales. 
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What about this lower two-thirds of the farms 4 Can price SUp- 
ports re ally create prosperity for them when they sell on the average 
only $2,150 a year and at the most only 5,000 a year? How high 
would prices have to be to turn sales of this low volume into any 
kind of prosperity for a farmer and his family? Could consumers 
pay s ih prices? The realized net income of farm operators as a 
hole runs only 40 percent of cash receipts from farm marketing. 
\ssum hy that this lowe r two-thirds of the farms do as well as this, 
und they probably do not do quite as well as larger farms, the net 
income for the farm operatol would average only SS60 a vear and at 
best would be $2,000 a year. Is this prosperity for a farm family ? 
Can such a family buy any of the products of our industrial workers 
over and above the barest necessities ¢ Do farm families contribute 
to the general prosperity while living at these levels of hard necessity ¢ 
We think the questions answer themselves. 

The CIO s ipports farm prices but insists that this is not enough. 
We do not have all the answers on how this ean be done. We feel 
that Jabor should sit down with industry. farm representatives, and 
examine what proposals are needed to accomplish this aim. We think 
there should be explored by your committee the possibility of estab- 
shing n the field ot aoriculture omet hing like was done for the 
reorganization of the Federal Government. The committee, of course, 
reealls for some 350 vears every Pre sident ot the United States had 
recommended Federal reorganization. It was not until we got the 
bipartisan Hoover Commission, in which all walks of life, including 
labor, business, agriculture, both Houses of Congress, and the Execu 
tive, were represented, that we worked out agreements which the 
Congress has now acted on, some 75 percent of that program. 

If a similar bipartisan COMMUSSION Was established perhaps some 
of the disputes that are now raging in the agricultural field as to 
what should be done may be ironed out and we may find substantial 
agreement in all of the interests concerned. 

I w ish TO ¢ cho the concern that Was sald earlier this morning about 
the question of cheap Manchurian walnuts. We have workers in 
the packinghouse walnut areas and we think that on that or similar 
type programs, so far as China is concerned, that we would have 
to deal with her as we dealt with Nazi Germany during a military 
war and the present cold war. until we have a democratic country 
there the institutions of democracy, namely corporations, unions, 
farm co-ops, et cetera, and something can be done about the kind 
of living standards that the workers who produce those Manchurian 
walnuts receive. Until that time we have very good reason to be 
concerned about the fear expressed by the previous speaker. 

I have an additional page, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hinz. You ean file that. 

Mr. Despon. I would like to have the privilege of filing for the 
record a brief to he subi itted hy our counsel. It is in the process of 
being mime ographed. We ean forward it to your secretary. 

Mr. Hiri. Without objection it will be printed. 

(Brief referred to above was not received in time for printing in this 
record. ) 

Mr. Hiri. The next witness on the list is Mr. Mitchell, from the 
AFL. Is he here? 


(No response. ) 
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Mr. Huw. Mr. Joseph Applebaum, western regional director, 
United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers. CIO. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH APPLEBAUM, WESTERN REGIONAL DIREC- 


TOR OF THE UNITED GAS, COKE, AND CHEMICAL WORKERS, 
cIO 

Mr. AppteBAumM. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I would 
ke to file with the committee my full statement for the committee, 
Mr. Chairman, my name is Joseph Applebaum. I am the western 
gional director of the United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, 


affiliated with the Coneress of Industrial Organizations. I should like 
( beg n my testimony W th i by? ef ql ot ition. On April Y8, 1949, 
Ri presenta tive McDonough, of California, addressed the following 


remarks to the House of Representative 


The history of the development of the West has been the history of the 


mtinvial struge of Inan Tor water, water to kee alive, water r the j 
duction of food, wate 1 roduce the power t move the whe s of ind \ 

Wi ater has shaped the ds velopment of the West, boomed areas where it could 
be found, retarded those where it was absent 

As the ingenuity of Americans developed, irrigation thods ive pt pace 
Water is piped to the citi f California distances of hundreds of miles. Huge 

ation canals create si ll rivers for the irrigation of farmland And from 

hese developments and extension of irrigation, the arid desert has become 
i garden spot yielding major crops that contribute un important share of the 
Nation's for supply 

But today the Far West is an expanding country. Population growth durin 
and since the recent war has been phenomenal and the needs of the people in the 
reat industrialized areas of population e already « taxing existing wate 
Ipplies and threatening serious wate ortages in the future 

And, as in the past, the supply of water will surely change the story of the 
West, curb and limit its expans if new sources of water cannot be utilized 


Congressman MeDonough went on to sav that the world’s greatest 
source of water, the ocean, was ready at | an Lalo oO the United States 
coast. He pointed out that the conversion of sea water to domestic 
purposes was alr addy an aceon ished fact, but that the great barrier 
q) the utiliz won of the vast manainis he ot it Pa has been the pro 
— cost of such processing and the lack of ae Ip available 
power to do the job. During bgt War II, he said, 1 1 spite of the 
oa cost, it was necessary for the Navy be coeubadel) atin! gallons 
of domestic water by the Jictillation of sea water, and he added that 
Army engineers also had found such conversion feasible. 

The only obstacle to the large-scale production of water suitable for irrigation 
and domestic uses 


he continued— 

is the present high cost. * * * Once a satisfactory and economical method of con 
version of sea water is developed, it can be used as a supplemental water supply 
for almost every part of the country and can banish permanently the destruc- 
ion that walks hand in hand with extended drought. 

This vision of the desert regions of the West brought to verdant 
farm and pasture land was a happy a on Mr. MecDonough’s 
part. My purpose in appearing here today, as a representative of the 
men and women of the chemical industry, is i point out to the men 
and women working on the farms and in the orchards of the great 
Southwest that his last obstacle to economical conversion of the ocean 
for irrigation and other purposes has now been removed. 
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Still other California Congressmen, of course, must be mentioned 
in trying to trace back the origins of this idea of using the ocean waters 
to turn farmlands into their fullest productivity, and of converting 
the desert and arid regions not now used for farming or cattle grazing 
into veritable gardens of Eden with respect to their fruits. The first 
real progress legislatively in this area began in the 89d Congress, when 
Congressmen Philips and McKinnon both sponsored identical bills to 
foster research and development Into the problem of producing fresh 
water from sea water. These bills, after amendment, became Public 
Law 448. Even earlier, in 1950, President Truman had instructed 
the Department of the Interior to take the leadership in this area and 
to press the various experimental projects then underway, chiefly at 
university research centers, forward toa successful conclusion. This 
foresight on the part of President Truman, and of the aforementioned 
California (Coneressmen., backed up in the Senate by senators 
O'Mahoney, Downey, and McFarland. is now able to pay dividends. 

And, ironically, to make the record complete, it is necessary to point 
out that both of the original sponsors of bills in this vitally important 
field were defeated mn the last eelct on. As the hearings conducted in 
1951 and 1952 brought out, the measures which finally bore fruit in the 
82d Congress were based upon even earlier measures, H. R. 3123 and 
§S. 1300. spol sored in the &Slst Congress by Representative McKinnon, 
of San Diego, and Senator O'Mahoney, of Wyoming. Both of these 
Democratic gentlemen were ung! iciously defeated by their constitu- 
ent nthe la t election. 

What I am trying to say } at the worth of a Congressman, as 
I am sure all membe1 s of the e mittee know, is not always appre- 
ciated by the voters when election time rolls around. History, how- 
ever, has a better memory, and is often kinder to men of worth than 
the electorate itself 


1") e ¢ IQ. whi h d d not parti pate h these hearings last vear, to- 
L\ happy to pay tr bute to the oreatl foresight of these leg slators of 


West who realized the oreat soc inl and ePCOnNnOMIC potential that 
the a at 


ie whet no one else but a h mdful of Se ientists 
ired their vision. 

[It is not my purpose to presume upon the time of this committee 
with a detailed discussion of the scientific and technical factors in- 
volved in the conversion of the ocean waters into fresh water suitable 
for irrigation, industrial processes and, even, for drinking and other 
purposes essential to the maintenance of human life. Those inter- 
e ted vill find the full suOry unfolded In the hearings of the House 
Subcommittee on Irrigation and Reclamation which were published as 

‘rial No. 15 of the 82d Congress. Those hearings clearly established 
that the conversion of sea water into fresh water is not only entirely 
feasible, but that not one, but many processes, can be used to bring 
about this result. 

For the ntormation of the committee. however. I would like to in- 
sert in the record at this point a table prepared on July 1 of this year 
by the Interior Department's Saline Water Conversion Program Co- 
ordination Office which outlines all of the currently known methods 
for such conversion and indicates the known stages of their develop- 
ment. With your permission I would like to submit for the record this 
chart. 

Mr. Hitw. You may do that. 

(The chart is herewith inserted. ) 
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ae partment in a press release of its Bureau of 
Reclamation, announced the approval of nine saline water conversion 
research projects, carried out under Publie Law 448 for which Con- 
gress appropriated only $400,000 in the current fiscal year. The re- 
lease states : “Shortages of potable water in many areas are approach- 
ing critical stages and use of converted sea water is believed by experts 
to offer a solution. ; 

The CIO is not prepared at this time to single out anv particular 
process as the most suitable for development. We are prepared to 
show, however, that at least one of the prom esses—even under existing 
power rates—is capable of providing fresh water from salt water at 
a cost per acre-foot which is actually less than is now being paid out 
only for municipal water but for irrigation water in some districts. 

According to the Department of the Interior, charges for irriga 
tion water from private irrigation districts in the United States range 
from a few cents an acre-foot to as much as $39 in certain highly 
productive areas. For untreated and undistributed municipal water, 
charges range from a few dollars per acre-foot to as much as $115 or 
more, W it h the aver we between S50 and S75. 

Now, as the hearings last year brought out, there has been developed 
one system of water purification called permionic membrane deminer- 
alization under which the total cost of sea-water purification, includ- 
ing equipment costs, can be carried out at a cost of 10 to 20 cents 
a thousand gallons. Converting this into cost per acre-foot, we find 
that the cost is $32.50 to $65 per acre-foot, even at existing power 
rates. Thus, at the lowest possible level of production, this system 
already is producing fresh water considerably under the average costs 
to municipalities, and even under the maximum now being paid for 
irrigation water. The Government. moreover, is now sponsoring 
research aimed at bringing the costs of this process even lower. 
Patents on this process are privately held. I am filing copies of the 
two of them with the committee. 

(The documents are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH APPLEBAUM 


Now, in every process in which a system is separated into its components there 
is a certain minimum quantity of energy required for the separation. The re- 
quirement for separating salt from sea water has been computed at 2.8 kilowatt 
hours of electricity per 1,000 gallons. This figure is independent of the type of 
separation process, since it represents only the energy necessary to separate salt 
from water. At present power rates, this factor makes up considerably more 
than half of the cost of sea-water conversion. Power costs under the system 
developed by Ionics, Inc., are estimated to amount to 6 cents of the 10 cents per 
thousand gallons minimum referred to above. 

Here’s what Business Week magazine for October 24, 19538, says about the 
process: “Ionics’ machine is a big watertight tank. At each end is a charged 
electrode. When a Salt solution flows into the tank, the negative ions in the salt 
are drawn toward the positive plate, the positive ones toward the negative plate. 
But Ionics doesn’t let them pile upon the plates; it obstructs their movement 
with a series of screens. Every other screen is permanently coated with chemical 
ions having a positive charge. Any negative ion in the solution that comes close 
to such a screen is attracted by the positive charge of its ions and stays close to 
it instead of passing through; a positive ion is unaffected. The intermediate 
screens are coated with negative ions, which have the opposite effect. 

“* * * Result is that salt accumulates in alternate cells and can be drawn 
off while fresh water is drawn from the cells in between. 


2On file with the committee. 
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I ( In s ting its cells through shakedown laboratory at 
he membranes, specially developed by the company, have come 
ng tests without losing their efficiency or becoming clogged with 


ng field, the firm has worked out operating costs that it thinks 
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00, a farsighted Member of Congress from California has take 


atomic energy Earlier tl 





LS err 
1 before the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy to urge actior 

ed for by Representative Holifield, of Los Angeles, Calif. Hol 
ber of the Atomic Energy Committee, is an outstanding authority 
nowledge, and he has led the fight against the current drive by 
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ged tl step upon Congress, we are d to see that the Atomic 

on has announced that it is taking its first feeble step along 
will build the first power reactor, capable of producing between 
000 kilowatts As the union which represents the men and women 


ic-energy industry, however, the United Gas, Coke, and 

CIO, can only agree with Representative Holifield that this 

by the Commission reluctantly and only after prodding by 

me the hearings before the joint committee began the Com- 

the process of canceling contracts in the atomic-energy-develop- 
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ment field. And in 1950 it abandoned the only maior industrial power project 


it had started. Under such circumstances, we can only believe that the AE 
has been grossly negligent, in its mistaken desire to turn atomic energy over to 
private enterprise, of the publie’s interest this t té The Ameri an people 
have invested $12 billion in the development of atomie energy, and they are 
entitled to have its application to peacetime purposes come as speedily as possi 
ble and to see that private monopolies are not permitted to capture control of 
this huge public investment he facet ire th by k ng off the first step 
toward the development o ndustrial power in 1950 the AEC deprived th Ameri 
can people of 6 crucially important years in the race against conflicting Soviet 
developments 
speaking on t S poll ast July, UDGCCWA Pre le } ( > & e! ad 
“We who work in the plants know the ¢ nmission’s rtcomings. W cHOW 
nevertheless the nee ( Lai ning } y focus « t] pul nterest We 
do not want the American yx ( from a transfer to pseudo privat 
enterprise but il ill t ad poly . W st s 1 Vile 
mpaign, we urge th ( ‘ I pt \ I tl 
( ISSION toy} ( ] ( f Ss Trom ( I ep rity { 
ind place them o1 1 ef Tod \ e weapons pI ms 
At the same time, speaking ft the CIO, Benjamin ¢ Sigal, who appeared on 
behalf of CIO Secretary-Tre rer J es B. Care told the committe 
‘The people of the United States have alrear investe or committed, $12 
billion in the ato! ene! ind 1 All of that has been done in a dozen 
years, more or less It can certainly be anticipated that dditional sums in 
great amounts will be spent by the Federal Government on this industry. 
“Consider the immensity of this investment in relation to present common 
stock equities in private industt quities which have been built up over scores 
of years. As of the first quarter of 1953, stockholders’ equities in all manuf 
{ ing in stric t Nation ere ed at S106 1 I s li nl 
he Government's investme! n the c-enel industry; for tl e period 
he equities in the ele¢ ! ! \ lustry were \ ed at $5.1 billion : in the 
he ind lied dustrie 29.7 | ! rhe entire equity in the electric 
power industry was valued, as of December 51, 1952, at $11.4 billion rhe 
d col n-stock equi of e fiy or corporations operating in the 
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dull us to the 1 1] I cal over! I the ) ( rey 
industry. it will eventually have a social, political, and economic npact far 
beyond that of any action of a similar nature heretofore contemplate 
“The potential multibillion dollar veaway of atomic know-how, reinforced 


by patent rights, contemplated by industry representatives who have appeared 


before this committee may dwarf the combined value of all previous and other 
proposed giveaways of our country’s national resources 

“In our opinion, the course to be followed is clear First, the proposa for 
amendment of the Atomic Energy Act along the lines suggested by the AEC 
ind all similar proposals, should be rejected in their entirety Second, the 
Atomic Energy Commission should proceed without delay to build full-seal 


nuclear reactors for power purposes only 
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“One of the areas in which the Commission may be properly criticized vigor- 
ously is its failure to build nuclear power reactors sufficiently large to produce 
substantial amounts of power. It has the know-how. It recognizes the need 
for research and development of such reactors. It has, or can get, the necessary 


funds 

“The amount of electric power used by the Commission’s facilities is enormous. 
Published figures indicate that they use approximately 24% percent of the total 
amount of electric power produced in this country. It is obvious that the AEC 
eould use all the power that it could produce from its own reactors. In the 
eourse of building such reactors the necessary experience will be acquired, and 

rrival of the time when atomic power can be produced at competitive prices 
W be hastened Indeed, in view of the Commission’s desire to turn over the 
production of power to private industry, the Commission will have a strong 


inducement to produce electric power from a nuclear reactor at competitive 

’ s at the earliest possible moment. 

“The AEC has declared that ‘as a nation we should not delay the development 
of this great potential source of energy for constructive purposes’ and that it 
believes ‘the attainment of economically competitive nuclear power to be a 
£ of national importance.’ In the light of these statements, if the Com- 
mission fails to proceed now with the construction of nuclear power reactors 
it w be derelict in the performance of its duties.” 

oday, in view of the great need of agriculture for low-cost irrigation water, 
not to mention the great water shortages experienced by cities of this region, 
ich as San Diego and Los Angeles, we believe that the development of all types 
of atomic power reactors is a wholly sound economic step that will eventually 
bring untold blessings to all segments of our economy. Wisely used, it will 
literally turn our deserts green and provide the ever greater yields which the 
farmers of this Nation must produce if we are to feed the increasing number 

ur population. 


Mr. Hitzt. Mr. Kermit Wilson ? 





STATEMENT OF KERMIT WILSON, OF COVINA, CALIF. 


Mr. Witson. I understand that you gentlemen of Congress turn 
the clock back occasionally. So turn it back about 4 minutes if you 
will, please. I think you are wonderful people to come here to spend 
a morning like this and we deeply appreciate an opportunity to ex- 

hange views and see what kind of people you are and to let you know 
what k nd of people we are. 

[Tam nota native son. I came here 40 years ago on half fare from 
the wonderful State of Nebraska. But I have been here some time. 
The views that I express are solely by my board of directors which 


consists of my wife and four children. So when I say “we” I speak 
just asa family and family unit. We produce citrus, oranges, lemons, 


avocados and, on a small operation, a family cow, with an automatic 
family disposal unit consisting of two pigs. These are some of the 
things we have been thinking about. This is called price support, 
but it might properly be labeled “Thoughts while milking.” It seems 
these thoughts come while I have been milking over the years, more 
than any other time. I do not speak for the citrus industry but solely 
as an individual farmer. 

As a citrus grower and a small-scale livestock producer, the desire 
for economic security of a price support is at times great. But from 
past experience I know that prosperity all of the time may not be 
good for us. Will the 43 million housewives be willing to continue 
paying taxes without the direct benefit of lower food costs? We are 
straining our public relations. John Morely, leading newspaper cor- 
respondent, said last week in Covina, there are 2 million more women 
voters than men. We need to be concerned about our public relations. 
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While we do not invite adversity, the right attitude toward it has 
helped us see our need for inspired and creative action. It has helped 
usto: (1) Unite in working out our problems asa family, (2) prevent 
waste of money and time in home and on farm, (3) diversify our crops, 
(4) produce our own living first and then use the rest of the land tor 
the cash crops, and (3) seek the plan and direction of the Almighty. 
‘| his last point, I believe, is most in portant. As Secretary of Stat > 
John Foster Dulles told the United Nations, “The final test of policy is 
the moral law which the Creator leoislated.” : 

When there is backbone based on adherence to absolute moral stand- 
ids, adversity has positive effects. In the citrus industry, the pres 
sure of adversity has helped men of character unite into cooperatives, 
do research to develop hew uses, advertise, ¢ onsolidate inefficient pack 
ing and marketing facilities, open foreign markets. With a guaranty 
of a high support price, it is doubtful if many of these things would 
have seemed necessary. Where there is no backbone, adversity can 
only lead to clamor for more and more handouts with the ever inereas 
ing loss of freedom and an open door to dictatorship. 

Supports are not the final answer to security. We farmers must not 
only continue but increase our efforts to build sound relationships and 
efficiency in home and industry if we are voing to pro ide an answer to 
the worldwide materialistic subversive forces that are out to destroy us. 

The de pression I most fear is the depress on of 11 tegrity. Without 
ntegrity, no economic plan will succeed. Our security as farmers lies 
in maintaining the health and vigor of the Nation, and the love and 
oratitude of our nelehbors—both across the street and across the ocean. 

Thank you very much. 


Mr. Hitt. Mr. John G. Mi Sweeny. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN G. McSWEENY, OF HEMET, CALIF. 


Mr. McSweeny. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, ladies 
and gentlemen, my name is John G. McSweeny, from Hemet, Calif. 
I am now and have been a farmer all my life. I think we can agree that 
free and unrestricted agriculture will produce more than we can use 
here and sell abroad. Also, we can agree that it is unwise to produce 
more than we can use and sell. It is foolish to wear out land and 
resources in useless production, and thereby throw the agricultural] 
price level out of balance with the rest of our economy. ‘There must 
be some brake on production. There are only two brakes available. 
One is legislation, the other is price established by free exchange ina 
free market. Almost all of us prefer the latter if it can be made to 
work reasonably well. I am confident that it can. My further re 
marks on the program I propose are from this standpoint. If profits 
are made in any particular crop, expansion will continue until the 
average price obtained falls below the average cost of production. 
Therefore, if we are free to produce, we must have occasional loss 
years to havea brake on production. This brake frequently comes on 
too violently for the welfare of acriculture, 

The program I propose is to correct this difficulty. It is based on 
three fundamental principles. There should be no legal restriction 
upon equality of opportunity to produce crops. This means that any 
person may grow any crop at any price at any time and in any amount 
that person chooses. I believe there should be no compromise with 
this principle. 
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Second, all agriculture products that meet the requirements of our 
pure food laws and that are honestly graded and classified should 
have freedom of sale and distribution. It may be advisable to modify 
this pl inciple In years of low prices on the } rest erades. 

Third, any and all payments to farmers should be based on what 

used, and not on what is produced. For instance, if 4 heads of 
lettuce are grown but o1 ly 3 can be used, I beheve the grower should 
tand 100 percent loss on the fourth head. But on the three heads 

it are consumed I believe that he should be assured that his loss 
vill not be too severe. I would lke to distribute to the members 
of the committee this program that I propose for potatoes 

1. Regional areas of similar production conditions an d costs shall 
be estab Saal by growers in cooperation with the Department of 
\griculture. 

5 Rea onable costs of produ tion per 100 pounds of a). S, No. l 


grade shall be determined for each regional area by growers in co- 
peration with the Department of Agriculture. 

You | note there is a eee there placed on quality. This 
rogram does not 1n any way ¢ ‘rn offgrade production. 


>. In determining the above cost of product on prev: ulling wage 
rates shall be used. Growers who wish to participate in the program 
hall not pay less than the minimum wage rate used in sakcating 
the cost of production. Local grower committees shall supervise this 
provision. 
~ 7 think that is very important, gentlemen. JI think that if the 
Congress of the United States is willing to devise and put into opera- 

on a program that will aid farmers when conditions are tough, the 
benefits of that program should also go to the laborer who does the 
work. 

t. Growers who wish to partic ipate must submit to the De _ ent 
f Agriculture a di sposition record of their sales of U.S. No. crade 
idequate to determine the average net price to growers. 

5. When all sales within a regional area have been completed, the 
iverage net price to growers obtained for all the U. S. No. 1 grade 

id from that area shall be determined by the Department of Agri- 
ulture. 

6. If that average net price is less than the reasonable cost of pro- 
luction determined for that area all participating growers shall be 
paid a portion of the regional area’s loss per bag of U. S. No. 1 grade 
old. It is suggested { hat the elimination of 75 percent of the loss 

he fair un d reasonab le. The proponents of this program be- 
lieve the seo ea of low prices falls most heavily on small producers. 
\lso, we believe that the larger producers are mostly responsible for 
overproduction. Therefore we suggest the following basis of pay- 
ment to all participating orowers: 

One hundred percent of regional loss on 0 to 5,000 bushels, U. S. 
No. 1 sold. 

In other words, the grower would be paid cost of production. That 
is What it amounts to. 

Kighty five percent of regional loss on 5,000 to 15.000 bushels U. S. 

l sold. 

Sixty-five percent of regional loss on above 15,000 bushels U. S. 

No. 1 sold. 


would 
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If the average net price to growers (5) is equi il to or greater 
than the cost of production (2) there shall be no payment. 


Violation of any part of plan shall eliminate a grower from 
partic ipation without penalty. 


Mr. HI. Mr. Boggess. 


STATEMENT OF W. LINDSAY BOGGESS, REPRESENTING THE 
CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Boacess. I am a member of the board of oe of the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association, and I was e xpecting a representa- 


tive of the Imperial Valley Lamb Growers Association to be here this 


morning to make a statement to this committee. Since he is not here 
it this time | rab: isk permission of the committee that a statement 


be filed at a later date. 
Mr. Hitz. We will be glad to dothat. Send it in to our secretary. 
(The statement reterred to above Vas not rece ved in time to be in 
cluded in this record. ) 
Mr. Hitz. That exhausts the list that I have. 
Mrs. Grace McDonald? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. GRATE McDONALD, OF SANTA CLARA COUNTY 


Mrs. McDona tp. Mr. ¢ urman,. representatives of the committee, 


[ am sorry to take | your extra time wlen you are hungry but I 
would like to call yous attention to page 2 of our farm questionnair: 
which asks: “Do you thiuk the high price the consumer has to pay 


for your product educes the volume of food consumed?” Think of 
the thousands and thousands of people who are hung! y and to whem 


the high prices have reduced t'« amount of food that they have te 
consume and who are asking ‘or an investigation of what happens 
between the price the farmer evts an i what the consumer has to pay. 
So be a little less hunery and thi f them. 


In introducing our suppleme: cary questi mn aire I would like t 
give you just a few words of | ckground which lead us to ask these 
ql uestions. In the first pl ce J come from Sa re Clara County, t the 
fruit and vegetable canning center of the world, as well as the dried 
fruit center of the world. I ee a small apple orchard in the 
neighboring county of Santa Cruz, and I am very familiar with con- 
signment shipping, with pink ee and with red ink. For 2 years 
I had the privilege of serving on the California State Board of 
Agriculture, which at that time was instrumental in establishing the 
San Francisco Farmers’ Market, which offers farmers all over Cali- 
fornia, even in Riverside County and Los Angeles, the opportunity 
to bring their produce, which they cannot get cost of production on 
through consignment shipping or through commission houses, direct 
to the consumers of the Bay area. 

We endorse that market. It is under the official supervision of 
the County Board of Supervisors of San Francisco. It is the only 
- in the Ste ite of California. I am the executive secretary of the 

California Farm Research and Legislative Committee which has 
already edie a —— shensive statement in Santa Rosa. Both our 
committee and the California Farm Reporter which I edit, were 
started in February 1941 when the price of prunes had dropped to 
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one-half cent a pound, World War II already having started in 
Kurope, ¢ utting off our export market. 

When we talk about exports and cutting off of exports, we have 
been through this in Santa Clara County. At that time Santa Clara 
farmers were still trving to get themselves out of debt from the 1930 
depression years. In cooperation with the State Farm Debt Com- 
mission, and County Farm Debt Commission, all of which are now 
abolished, I traveled all over California assisting farmers in distress 
to make effective presentations so that they would not lose their farms 
and their homes. Our committee supported Congressman Fulmor, 
who was chairman of the House Agriculture Committee, in his un- 
uecessful efforts to have the farm credit. bill of 1941 enacted so that 
distressed farmers would have access to reasonable credit in nego- 
tiating debt readjustments on the basis of current drops in land values 
and interest rates. 

I am presenting this questionnaire and asking the privilege of send- 
ne vou the tabulations which are still coming in. to Washington. 

Mr. Hit... Your tabulations w il] be in in a short while ? 

Mrs. McDonatp. As soon as I get home. They were still coming 

when ] left. 

Mr. Hix. We can’t hold the record open too long. 

Mrs. McDonarp. You will have them within 10 days 

(The document is as follows:) 


FARM PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE 


( fornia Farm Research and Legislative Committee, 740 Hilmar Street, Santa 
Clara, Calif 
Name Type of farm 
Addres Number of acres By crop 
Date Interviewe! 
l ted: Yes NO Sprinkler Contour ‘ 
Depth of we Motor horsepower Service charge per year - ie 
I ZV ct 
Git farm income fluctuation (last 5 years) ; ie te 
Net farm income fluctuation (last 5 vears) ehbaaen a tacoksinbalanas 
Hlave you been able to dispose of your entire production? —__- sie lento salacacianiaieibiaial 
If not, wl Green drop, prorate, surplus pool, ete.) ‘ aria 
Rer ks on problems of marketing, cost of farming, ete a PRS ere ee 
Credit situation: Mortgage TROT CWRETENID ccc cc ccnccnenee 
If mortgage, state whether by: 
Bank Insurance company Federal loan Private loan 
Processor loar Give interest rate and ability to meet amortization 
nave 
Production loan Interest difficulties, other problems 
What in your opinion is the outlook for continued ability to make a living on 
your farn 


Would you feel safer if the Federal farm debt moratorium law were reenacted, 
so you would have 8 years to work out your farm debt problems now, and if we 
should have a depression? ; 

Do you think such legislation should be accompanied by a Federal loan fund 
which could be drawn on at low interest so that money would be available to 

e obligations on inflated farm costs and so that your loan could be re 
written on a more realistic repayment plan and thus prevent possible fore 

osure ? 

If ves, at what interest rate? 5 oa — 

Lo you think the Government should take some of the risk out of farm price fluc- 
tuation by insuring 100 percent parity price support for your commodity? mie 
90 percent parity? Figure at the discretion of the Secretary of Agri- 


} 
iture? 


| 


eu 


Cost of production only ? No support programs at all ___--------- 
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California produces some 200 farm commodities not now receivil purity 1 


ie} pr 
support Do you feel the Government should treat all farm commodit 
equally so that all producers will be sure of an income sufficient to meet their 


living costs and cost of production ? 


ICS 


Do you think the high price the « oustumer has to pay for your product reduces the 
volume of food Consumed 7 

For example, when a housewife buys a dollar's worth of carrots. studies show 
the producer gets only 26 cents of her dollar What remedies can you suggest 
to reduce this gap between what you receive for your raw product and what 
the consumer has to pay? 


Congressional investigation of price spreads as a basis for prosecution of food 
profiteers (Proposed for years and blocked by food processors and 
chain stores. } 

More grower processing cooperatives Z 

Grower shipping cooperatives 

Direct grower-to-consumer markets 

Certification by processors that growers have been paid an agreed-to fair price 


for food purchased by the United States Government, as was done in World 
War II? 
What do you think can be done to dispose of the unmarketable portion of your 


product, called surplus, for lack of a better name* F 

Surplus purchase for school lunches and Federal and State institutions 

Export subsidies [wo-price system 

Aiken bill (S. 2550) for improve iutrition through food ullotment program to 
enable lower-income families to increase food purchases, improve their die 
ind prov de uh expanded marke { aurmers ? 


Murray bill (S. J. Res. 56) to create an international food reserve which provides 
aun orderly way to use nationa surpluses to help feed and clothe tens of millions 
of people in lands constantly threatened by famine and starvation 

Do you know that only $4,684,524 was paid to California farmers last year for 
agricultural conservation pro 


Zross lncome of SOO OOO COD? 


rams whereas over 138,000 farmers produced a 








Do you think that with the serious price squeeze on farmers, they will cut down 
on soil-maintenance practices sin e other production costs lave to be paid? 
Should the Government insure soil fertility for future generations by stimulating 


farmers to construct check dams Use sufficient soil nutrients and pra¢ 
tices Eradicate oak-root fungus, quick decline, and other plant dis 
eases Other suggestions nchicictteaaia 
Do you have to supplement your farm income by other work? If yes, what 
percent of your anual income comes from farm work? If a depression 


comes, as many predict, how will that affect your ability to get off-farm 
work ° 

Remarks 

Do you think that the Federal old-age and survivors insurance law (social secu- 
rity) should be amended so that farmers may become self-insured in this na 
tional program should they so desire’ 

Would you feel more secure if there were a comprehensive system of Federal crop 
insurance covering you against freeze, pests, drought, and other acts of 
God? ee 

Additional proposals or comments 


(The prepared statement submitted by Mrs. McDonald is as 
follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. Grack MCDONALD, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, CALIFORNIA FARM 
RESEARCH AND LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEI 


Chairman William 8. Hill, members of the committee, my name is Mrs. Grace 
McDonald, residing in the city of Santa Clara, Santa Clara County, which is 
the fruit and vegetable canning center of the world, as well as being the world’s 
dried fruit processing center. I operate a small apple orchard in our neighbor- 
ing county of Santa Cruz and thus am quite familiar with the hazards of con- 
signment shipping and the resulting pink slips and red ink 

While the main report submitted by our committee was presented by our 
chairman. Joe C. Lewis, in Santa Rosa, this statement is offered as an intro 
duction to data collected from numerous farmers in the form of a “farm 
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opinion poll” circulated by us at the suggestion of Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 


The questions asked in this poll were formulated as a result of 12 years of 





close a iuntion With farme1 who operate and live on their own farms al 
( iforr 

J ‘ [ id the vileue f serving on the California State Board of 

Agriculture which, at that t e, Was il rumental in establishing the San Fran 

cisco Farmers Market as an official responsibility of the San Francisco County 

Board of Supervisors These were the years when perishables were backfiring 


¢ he pre and he had nowhere to turn for an outlet for tons of pro 
luce I y say that this market, to which farmers from all over California 





{ 
bring their so-called surpluses, is the only one of its kind in the State 

On page 2 of ir farm op n poll we list a serie f measures which mig 

redu { pread in price between the producer and the consumer and “direct 
to-consumer murket ; one of the suggested methods which California 
Tar s have found ext ely pbenehiceia \ report on the tonnage sold at the 

n Francisco | mers Market w be attached to this supplemental statement 

Phe California Fat Research and Legislative Committee, of which I 
ex itive secretar and the ¢ ifornia Farm Reporte ts official organ, we 
b tart n February 1941 in Santa Clara County at a time when the price 
of prunes had dropped to one-half cent a pound and when the export market 

dried { t rece ed its most severe setback because World War II had a 

I irted Europe, ¢ tir ff this market 
that time also, Califo farmers Were still trying to get themselves out 
cle from the 1920 depress vears In coope tion With the State farm det 
ent commission and wit! int farm debt com1 (tees (both terminated 

Lo traveled all over California assisting those in distress to make effec 
tive pre tations at conference held by the cominission so that they would 

farms and the homes 

In tl connecti I re t] ( one farmer w had his pump sealed 
I the P I (a & Electric ¢ ( Ise ‘ midnt pa a bi amounting 
S. th ! I read it up} the vineyard that thev were 

Ost I 1 happened 0 sit this tan v of 4 kids and their 
] é ‘ ila j ? } ‘ rs bencuse the had 
j 2 } } I ert ne i ha (} hunger peop 

\ I r i Ser e we >the P. G. & E. office and Ke 
t} ! er how he had the ] ri tos off that pump when there were hel] 
é ‘ el ‘ lone vhat was needed for cooking art 
wasl 

The manage! ‘ ed rhe prori Ne @1 rt ting off a fa liv Ss water supp 
for easly S22. Finally he seratched his head and asked: “They got 
attle 

What's cattle got to do witl nsealing that pump?” the neighbor asked 

"Wi the manager answered That's the on wal he company would 
al w me to break that sea to get water for the cattle.’ 

You will probably want to know what happened to that family. Of course the 
neichlh« paid tl $2.99 ar } al was broken, but something much more 
imy happened A ne inistration was voted into office and the 
Frazier-Lemke Act was passed and this farmer among tens of thousands of 
others facing foreclosure found tha e had 3 years during which he could work 
out } lebt problem Phis saved his farm and he was able to take advantage 
of better prices when tl Federal Government appropriated money to buy dried 
fruit id put fHoor under prices. Secure on his own land, he was able to bring 
up and educate his 4 children who are now self-supporting in their own right 

Plenty of farmers remember those times and that is why our committee and 
the farmers contacted by us in this farm opinion poll want the farm debt 
I rat¢ um bi eenacted on a permanent basis 


The older members of the House Committee on Agriculture may recall the 
vear 1941 when Congressman Fulmer, then chairman of the committee, intro- 
he Farm Credit Act of 1941. Our committee gave vigorous support to 
this measure which would have provided distressed farmers with credit on 
reasonable terms so that they could negotiate debt readjustments on the basis 
values «nd burdensome interest rates on which the 
‘ten made 

The present hard-1 policy of the administration is playing havoe with 
farmers who are squeezed between low prices for their produce and high prices 
for everything they buy, eat, and wear, for maintaining their farms and their 
families. 
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It is unbelievable that crops under Government loan carry an interest rate of 
* percent and incredible that the Government thinks so little of the farmer that 
2% percent of this interest goes to the banks as their fee for handling the loan, 





with the Government receiving only 114 percent And now the Commodity Credit 
Corporation announces that the bankers’ fee will be raised to 3 percent, while 
he Government’s share will be lowered to 1 percent Who is the Government 
snbsidizing, the farmers or the bankers 

When you look over the an ers on the need for farm credit in our farm 
opinion poll you will find that r of low interest credit is still uppermost 
in their minds It seems to us extremely significant, that even those farmers 
who at present have clear title to their land and homes look to the future with 
considerable apprehensi n and fee that the Government hard-m ney policies 
as they apply to farm loar should be changed It is high time to take the 


fulmer Farm Credit Act of 1941 out of mothballs, have a good look at it, and 
include its provisions in an overall 1954 farm program 





You will also find unanimous approval for extending and expanding a Federal 
crop insurance program as an equitable method for spreading the risks of local 
crop failures. The farmers themselves would assume the premiums on such 
insurance while the Federal Government conducted the necessary research and 
administered the program 

In this connection I am reminded of the vineyardist wh water was turned 
off because he had no cattle, but whose children were given no consideration 
May I quote a news item in a Los Angeles paper of November 9 as follows: 

“The Export-Import Bank has announced it will be prepared, from next month 
on, to issue policies ir ring United States exports of raw cotton and cotton 

1 against | from war and expropriation. This in 
1} t Sd ¢ ngres 
| ( get We can insure processors 
1 ¢ ropriat n foreign lands, but e cannot il f 
essent food and fiber from |] from drought, freeze 
God or from expropriation of their land and homes by 
} t et ‘ the ¢ fornia hearings we were u 


of the farm opinion poll We appreciate the priv 
committee in Whittier to send this tabulation to you in 





Vas het 1 Tor ese he f 

\ total of 48 farmers filled out and signed our farm opinion poll. They came 
from 20 counties as follov Alamed Butte, Contra Costa, Fresno, Glenn, Kern 
Imperial, Los Angeles, Madera, Merced, Riverside, San Benito, San Diego, San 
Mateo, Santa Clara, Sonoma, St ius, Sutter, Tehama, and Tylare 

These farmers, in our opinion, represent a fair cross section of California agri 

eulture. They produce 22 agricultu commodities as follows: Alfalfa, almonds 
ind other nut i] t ocad beans, cattle, chickens, citrus, corn, cotton, 
eggs, figs, grapes, hay, honey, melons, milk, olives, peaches, tomatoes, truck crops 
and turkeys 

All but one of the farmers covered by this poll live on their own land Size of 
operations vary from the lowest 5-acre egg ranch, \ hose owner works part time 
for his marketing coonerative, to a 10,000-acre cattleman and a 300-acre nut and 
truck crop producer (mong dairym«e ho raise their own heifers and breeding 
stock an SOQ-acre farm is a full-size job for a man and his family. A 200-acre 
turkey ranch represents a heavy investment in money and labor. The smaller 


fruit and vegetable growers, you will note, market their crops at the San Fran 
cisco Farmers Market 

The 48 farmers represented are members of granges, farm bureau, and Co- 
operative organizations Less than half (23 out of 48) have ever before had 
contact with our committee or had access to its reports and policies. Their an- 
swers were based entirely on their reaction to the questions in the farm opinion 
poll 

Here is the summary of answers to the questions asked : 

Irrigation: 41 of tl 1S farmers depend on irrigation to produce their 
commodities. 

Mortgaves: 25 have mortgages; 20 clear title to Jand and homes. Among 
the 48, there was only 1 tenant farmer 

Price supports: 46 out of 48 farmers are for continued price supports. Of 
these 39 want 100 percent of parity supports for all commodities; 2 prefer 90 
percent of parity for all commodities. Of the remaining 2 replies, 1 is definitely 
against price supports and 1 qualified his answer by saying ‘perhaps.’ 
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Low interest credit: 44 of the 48 farm replies were very vocal on the question 


of believing that the Federal Government should supply a greater amount of 

w-interest credit to farmers who could not find satisfactory credit otherwise 
Four had no opinion Of the 40 who stated the amount of interest they felt 
d be charged 1 stated 4 or 5 percent, 1S stated 4 percent, 12 stated 3 per 





ent, 1 stated 244 percent, S stated 2 percent 
Reenactment of farm debt moratorium law $8 for; 1 against: 4 had no 
pun! 
Congressional investigation of price spreads: 41 farmers expressed themselves 
very vehemently on this questior Most were specific that the high retail Cost 
comn lities limited tl amount of food sold: seven expressed ho 
> 
Here are some typical answers to this question: “Control wholesale houses 
ore retail price controls” * * “Too much spread * Middlemen make too 
h profit There should be some system of requiring processors, job- 
ers, ete., fo work on a reasonable profit instead of each one, overnight, making 
re than the irmer” * Bliminate some middlemen” * cut out un 
cessary markup by unnecessary middlemen’ \ dairyman said: “An 8S 
ents a pound cow makes an SO cents a pound baloney that isn’t even fit to eat 
l ddleman is maki ton ih money \ beekeeper proposed “an 
OPA type of regulation which sets the price from the producer to the consumet 
If this fails, Government ownership and operation of food processing” 
The same idea was expressed by a cattleman in the far north: I believe the 
milvy way farmers can dodge the price squeeze by middlemen and speculators 
s for the Government to run the packaging and processing plants and sell to the 
nsumer at cost and if that were done there would be no surplus” * * * “I’m 
sm enough to give suggestions,” a dairyman writes 
between these two extremes, here are some other suggestions Open trade 
Chi Develop a ser relationship in mnarketing from producer 
hsumel . “Deve op a better systel of distribution” ° “Provide 


id storage for all perishable crops with a reasonable profit for the 
knceouragement i cooperatives was one way of giving farmers a yreater share 
¢ to half of the farmer statements 

hand received the support ¢ f 





s 

the consumer's dollar, accordi 

Direct grower-to-consumer markets, on the othe1 
41 of the 48 farmers polled 

Processor certification that farmers had been paid a fair price where the 
Government contracted for fresh or processed produce, as was done in World 
War II, was considered a good way to give farmers a break, according to 33 
farmers. 

An expanded s¢hool lunch program had e approval of 5S of the 48 farmers 

Export subsidies were favored by only farmers, 4 were against such sub 
sidies, and $1 didn’t consider the matter of sufficient importance to express 


th 
13 


jem Sselves 
The two-price system was even less favored. Only 9 farmers approved, 3 op 
posed, and 38 expressed no opinion 

A food allotment plan to insure low income families at home an adequate 
diet—(S. 2550—Aiken) was approved by 37 farmers; 11 expressed no opinion 
On this subject, many stated there would be no “surplus” if people had the fi- 
nancial Means to buy the foods they needed. 
te Joint Resolution 56, Senator Murray's bill to establish an international 
food reserve within the framework of the United Nations, had the approval of 
36 of the farmers polled. Two farmers felt that our efforts should be concen 
truted at home. The remaining 10 expressed no opinion. 

Increased soil-conservation payments were favored by 38 of the farmers polled, 
4 opposed further appropriations for such payments, 6 gave no opinion. 

An extended Federal crop insurance program had the unanimous approval of 
every farmer 

Federal old age and survivors insurance, so that farmers might become self- 
nsurers if they so desired, was favored by 41, opposed by 4, and not answered 








Seni 


» 


ry 

Of the 48 farmers polled, 20 had to supplement farm income this year by get- 
ting some kind of off-farm work. They were very dubious about their ability 
to get such work should the present recession deepen. 

Here are some personal interviews made to check the correctness of the ques- 
tions asked in our farm opinion poll: 
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Santa Clara County prune growers: “We got $8,000 gross for our cots—a 
couple of acres of them—and $8,000 gross for the prune crop—all 15 acres. It 
don’t make sense. The more you take in, the more you lose, 

“And taxes ; $300 4 years ago. Twice that much last year. And prospects of 
their going up another $300 in 1954. And every improvement on the place we've 
put in ourselves—carting the gravel and laying the roads.” 

A neighbor with 24 acres of prunes, which is plenty of work for 1 man, said 
he couldn’t make a living for a family of 4. The prune crop was heavy but it 
dried down 4 to 1. “Farming’s always a gamble.” 

Well, gentlemen, Washington says it wants “grass roots” opinions. In our 
humble and limited way, we have tried to convey those opinions to you 
hearings at Santa Rosa, Porterville, and Whittier : 

There were many reasons why more “dirt farmers” didn’t take the trouble 
to leave their work and spend time and money listening to association spokesmen 
say things which were not representative of the membership 

Here is some “off the cuff” evidence of how many farmers view the runaround 
they are getting in Washingtor 

I talked to many cattlemen at the last sale and asked them to go to Santa Rosa 
and speak their minds to the House Committee on Agriculture Some of them 


in 


own as high as 20,000 acres. Some 20, and some anywhere in betweet They 
are seasoned farmers who ride their own ranges. Here is what they told me 

Joe: “I want to talk to those guys face to face.” 

Me: “Then why not go to Santa Rosa and tell them?” 

Joe: “They aren't going to do anything or they would have done it before 
now.” 

Ed: “They know the whole thing already and they haven't done anything 

sill: “If I put what I thought on pry it would burn the paper 

Mac: “If they gave a dari they really wanted to hear us, they would 
come to every country town, every sale, and listen to us.” 

John: “They don't care.” 

Pete: “It wouldn't do any good.” 

Mel: ‘‘Raise less cattle. What rot. I want to raise all I can to make a living 
but Tll have to quit the business if prices for cattle don’t zo up.” 

Ted: “Sure we want price supports. 

Jim: “If we lose out, everyone will. We farmers are the backbone of the 
country.” 

Harry: “Absolutely, we farmers should have pensions under social security 
We should have everything the rest of the people have 

Sam: “Of course, Wwe must have 100 percent parity. That only balances what 
we take in with what we put out. Anything less means red ink 

Frank: “Tell them we want cattle prices up and feed prices down.” 

“Oh, yes, one farmer who had just sold the salevyard said: “The whole trouble 
is that the administration in Washington is all made up of millionaires and they 
don’t think like we do.’ He sold for $42,000 cash. He’s a Republican.” 

These are plain words, gentlemen of the committee, spoken by plain people 
We hope that you will heed them before they are pushed too far 


Mr. Huu. I have a statement from Mr. H. L. Pomeroy. 


(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF H. L. POMEROY, PRESIDENT, WESTERN COTTONGROWERS ASSOCIATION 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Gentlemen, on behalf of the Western Cottongrowers Association of California, 
representing practically all of the cottongrowers in this State, may I express to 
you our appreciation for the consideration which your committee gave to our 
representatives who appeared at your committee hearings on cotton legislation 
in Washington a few months ago and also express to you our appreciation of 
your visit and stops made here in our valley. 

We are sure this committee is well aware not only of the thousands of cotton- 
crowers in California but the many other farmers who are vitally concerned 
with the drastic reduction in cotton acreage in California under the present law. 

As you know, the proposal of our association was that no State be cut more 
than 25 percent of its 1952 planted acreage. The compromise of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation was that no State be cut in excess of 2714 percent of 
its 1952 planting. The Western Cottongrowers Association, believing that fair- 
ness and harmony were essential, went along with this compromise. 
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appreciate the consideration which was given by the committee when in 
ast 


week of the Congress it approved the Hope bill which was immediately 

he House, und which California would have received 991,000 acres. 
not what we wanted but we felt that it was a figure the cottongrowers of 
» could live under and certainly appreciate the difficulty the committee 








g this agreement regarding the distribution of the national acreage 
ation to the States Although this organization did not approve this bill 
elt that the 991,000 acres allowed Califor recognized both the historic 
ior he Southeast and the trends in cotton acreage toward the Southwest 

Vere mittee is verv n h terested in having an agreement 
ked out among the growers across the Cotton Belt on this matter of acreage 
tments to States. It is been our hope, and still is our hope, that the growers 
y be able to get together on a program which would protect the future of the 
cotton industry but would not permit any disastrous blow to fall on 
n griculture, or other areas in similar status. 
Ww gladly continue to work with the members of your committee in 
iring speedy and equitable legislation early in January so that growers 
ghout the belt may be able to get their crops planted before it is too late 
Seaso We, living here in the West, know that in any year when quotas 
é t many hardships w be encountered by growers who will have to 
it substitute crops to try to overcome the high cost of standby charges that 
pre nt in all of the irrigated sections of the Southwest. 
he foll no emel ind resolutions were submitted to the 
for in the record of the hearing :) 
Wesr Coast FLAXSEED DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE, 
LL Ce ntro, Cal res Vovember 12, 1958. 
cy R. Hop 
Cha taricultural Con ttee of the House of Representatives, 
at Wi fie ( e Poet Theater, Whittier. Calif. 
r" \"\ ( ir Deve ( Committee, representing the 
re ¢ ind A v ‘e engaged in growing flaxseed, and 
g 1 fiber it tri ! process flaxseed and flax fiber, wishes 
ray, } \ } } ‘ he f low ng ( ’ 
! ( ( \ ve gaged he l i of flaxseed 
20 ve | } crop grown fror in initial 
f le t! HW) lini major position in the agricultural 
ft States \\ dustries e largely dependent upon the 
el f flaxseed Califor and Arizona as a source of raw 
proce Sing I nis l 1] lit eed n¢ al and flax fiber 
l-vyear-averige statistics available as published in the 1952 Year- 
f the United St Department of Agriculture disclose the following 
rn Flax eed pre luced Calif hia on 179,000 acres per year; flaxseed 
ed Arizona ? "> inn) per eat 
nt f e, if 1 hee necessary for the United States Government 
f eage restriction on flaxseed, or a crop-curtailment program for any 
respectfully request that full consideration be given this vital segment 
te ( Arizona gric ture 
hue n in flaxseed acreage in California and Arizona, to an amount lesser 
he 10-year erage t 949, would work considerable hardship on the 
ind Arizona farmers who grow flaxseed, the dairymen and cattlemen 
Southwest who depend upon linseed meal as an important feeding ingredi- 
ind west coast industries who depend upon the linseed oil and the flax fiber. 
spectfully submitted 
A. J. Spizzy. Secretary-Treasurer 
CALIFORNIA STATE LEGISLATIVE BOARD, 
BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE E.NGINEERS, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif., November 24, 1953. 
Crirrorp R. Hope, 
Ho Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
AR 


CONGRESSMAN Hope: I was in attendance at Whittier College recently 


aii 


your committee was in session hearing from the interested farm groups 


nia It was intended that I would make a statement before your 
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mmittee, in behalf of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers llowever, 
ugh some error, I did not have the opportunity to make it 
In California, we have »> mar . onnable ropes el < ranges, avocados, 
ipes, potatoes, cotton, fruits of all kinds i the engil rs it ur organiza 
on are Closely related to the welfare o he allied f ers: therefore we are 
rv much interested in their welfare 
Phe farmers’ plight aff s e is forced } high cost on 
very hand to harvest and market produce that recey ears. al at this 
me I refer to ora s, that the grower } heen elled hip bv truck 
ad of rail, thereby further put id ial frei ( hways t 
overburdened already \ e amo if accidents on ¢ fornia highways 
increasing t alarr gy WW s costin tl Natio1 oss that can 
ever be estimated n riet lie ( \ rhis ll Cat d bv too large a 
read between the a1 nt the ta I eceives and what we pay in the stores 
This is a far-reaching subject, and presents to us a real challenge But with 
e proposals offered to your fine committee, and a leep faith in American way 
doing things, the Repu ( Party has heen ven this portunity to serve 
1 problem that effect ill: th is tl velfare f tl I I hat grows food 
It is a blessil for our people to ha rned the tec que of sing food, and 
our challenge to learn the art of distributit i 
The Brotherhood of L« otive Engineers a lec CONnCeTNeE> n the rec 
endations made to y r col te ere ope f I e f n 
im that w vive the far I { \ ve » the man 
hat has money invested secu 
Respectfully you 
G R \| H ( ( 
RESO IONS S ) WES Y GrR0O 3 ASSOCIA’ \ 
LeSO N 6 
Wheren there S SOE nelv « le bie ons, Contus ind trouble with 
eference to the stand being ke \ ie | ‘ Government connection with 
igricultural subsidies ar rice sup} programs; and 
Whereas this associatior itall terested in agriculture, has at all times in 
the past felt that the resultant damage to an agricultural commodity when allo 
tion of acreage yp productior yllows vy price-support program; and 
Whereas this vegetal nd melon industry of Californ ind Arizona has al- 
wavs felt that its br: } r agi ire ld be on a free-entery ( tem 
hased on the laws of D d demand: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That this association reite te and emphasize its position as being 
firmly opposed to any price supports or agricultural bsidies on fresh vegetables 
nd melons 
WW i G rs ASS ATT 
2Stl nu meeting, 1953) 


Whereas Secretary « 





ture Ezra Benson, in recent months, has been sub- 
ect to severe criticism for his courageous opposition to indiscriminate price sup 
ports, controls, and farm subsidies ind 

Whereas this association has repeatedly rejected supports and subsidies for the 
California and Arizona vegetable and melon industry and being in favor of the 
ree-enterprise syste s the only system that has made these United States of 
America the greatest power in the world; and 

Whereas our member growers produce eat percentage of all the vegetables 


ind melons shipped in the United State ind has satisfactorily supplied the 





millions of consumers of this Nation at re isonable prices and have ilways lone so 
without subsidies or any other Federal supports : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the members of the Western Growers Association in meeting as 
sembled at Coronado. Calif.. this 11th day of November 1953, That we whole 
heartedly support Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Benson's desire to reduce farm 
price supports, controls, and subsidies and unqualifiedly pledge our assistance 
to the advancement of such a program, 

WESTERN GROWERS ASSOCTATION 


(28th annual meeting, 1953). 
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Mr. Hirt. It has been wonderful to see so many of you sit here 
through this hearing, and we of the committee appreciate it very 
much. We hs ave bee : doin o it now a at le: ast 6 or 7 meetings. 

The chairman of this committee who has handled these meetings is 
Mr. Hoeven, to my i eht. He has been chairman of all the meetings 
and we will have some more after the Congress meets again the first 
of January. I would like to have Mr. Hoeven say just a word in 
closing the hearings this afternoon. 

Mr. Horven. Mr. Chairman, and my colleagues of this very atten 


tive group, if you will bear with me for about 2 minutes, the chairman 
has asked me to giv ea short résumé of our hearings in that this is the 
last of the hearin which we contemplate before Congress convenes 
1! January. To date we have made five trips throughout the United 


States, the first being in the northeastern section of the country. We 
have also visited and held a hearing in the vegetable area in Pennsy]l 
vania and New Jersey Chen we embarked on a verv extensive 1,500 
mile bus tour through the Southern States. w hich was followed by 
approxim itely a 1200 mile trip by bus th rouge) 1 the Midwest. We 
then took this last trip in the mountain and Pa fic area. 

After ( ‘ongress convenes we ¢ xpect to hold a further series of short 
hearings in the States of Texas, Oklahoma. and possibly Tennessee 
As of today we have traveled ap proximate]; 15.000 miles sinee the 
adjournment of Congress, of which 4,600 miles were made by bus 
People often ask us, “Why have you traveled by bus?” The answe1 
is that this committee set out to sound out the orassroots thinking 
of the farmers of America. We felt we could best do that travel- 
ing by bus, traveling along the highways, visiting the farmers. 
We saw them at work in their fields and stopped at packing plants 
here and there, and act ially ot the aown-to earth orassroots thinking 
of our farmers. 

We have conducted 16 major hearings on this series of hearings and 
have also held about 60 shorter meetings along the way. We have 
heard, it is estimated. somewhat over 1.200 witnesses to date in 2] 
States of the Union. Many people have said, “This is just another 
congressional junket.” I think you are all impressed with the fact 
right now that what we have been doing since the adjournment. of 
(C‘oneress certainly is no junket. The Members of Congress, the 
members of this committee, could well have spent the congressional 
recess at home taking care of their own chores and their own offices. 
but we felt that in view of the importance which agriculture holds in 
the national picture today it is highly essential that we go out on this 
trip. So we have been out in large numbers everywhere trying to 
find out what would be best for the agricultural economy and the 
economy 1n general. This has been no junket. 

Let me also say that the charge has been made, and without any 
foundation whatsoever, that we are on a political junket. If there 
is one committee of the Congress which has steered away completely 
from polities, it is the Committee on Agriculture. Without exception, 
we have felt all along the way that agriculture is the Nation’s basic 
industry; that agriculture has no place in partisan politics. Our 
committee has conducted its hearings and all its deliberations on 
exactly that premise. We know no political alliance. Practically 
all of the bills that came out of our committee were unanimously 
reported. 
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We are going back to Washington now after having had these grass- 
roots hearings throughout the length and breadth of the country, 
determined to approach the great agricultural problem on a nonpar- 
tisan basis. I like to think and I think I am correct in saying that 
this is perhaps the most important committee of the Congress at the 
present time because we are legislating in this disturbing agricultural 
era, if you please. The legislation providing for basic price supports 
will expire on December 31, 1954. It will be this committee of the 
Congress and the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the 
Senate, which will write the new farm bill. So you can see that we 
have a real purpose in going out and conducting these hearings to 
get the views of the American farmer and the consumers and everyone 
in general, so that we may be in a better position to legislate when 
Congress convenes. 

Personally—and I know I speak for the entire committee—it has 
been a venture well worthwhile, and I think that the country at large 
will benefit from the very thing that we have tried to do. 

Mr. Hint. Thank you, Charles. 

Let me say once again that your decorum and stick-to-it-iveness in 
listening to all these witnesses and paying attention to the committee 
has been absolutely wonderful and is appreciated by each and every 
one of us. 

If there is nothing further the meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 1:25 p. m., the committee was adjourned.) 





